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READER, 


PREVIOUs to your peruſal of the 
two following letters, it may not be amiſs to 
premiſe, that the thoughts contained in the first, 
were put down as they occurred to me on my 
peruſal of Mr. Burke's pamphlet. In regard 
to the thoughts contained in the ſecond, it may 
ſuffice to obſerve, that Mr. Burke in his Refiec- 
tions, hath held forth the constitution and laws 
of England, as à model of perfection, and as 
bighl y worthy the imitation of the French. How 
far our constitution and laws merit that envi- 
able distinction, or whether the obſervations con- 
tained in my first letter be consistent with 

I | truth 


— 9 „ e — 


( iv } 
fruth and experience, you must decide. Ibis 
only Jrequest that you will not ſuffer Mr. Burke's 
eminence either as a stateſman, an orator, or a 


man of integrity, to influence your decigion, —F or 
I need not obſerve that all a man's politics, elo- 
quence, and virtue can never make tho ſe propo- 
sitions true which are in them ſelves falſe, 


Dec, 1790. R. W. 


*.* Owing to the burry of the preſs, ſome 
typographical errors have crept into the following 
ters —hif of cour 2 you wilt plea iſe to excuſe 


LETTER I. 


To THE 


| Right Honourable EDMU ND BURKE. 


There is one that laboureth, and taketh pains, and tnaketh bafies and 


is ſo much the more behind, 
Eccixs, ch. zi, v. 13. 
. Hits 2 | 
8 I R, a 


1 HAVE read your Reflections with 
concern, and indignation. Firſt, and prin- 
cipally, becauſe they appear uniformly to 
ſpring from a foul prejudiced: in favour of 
tyranny and ſuperſtition, againſt the natural 
rights and liberties of mankind. Secondly, 

B | on 


(2) 


on account of the looſe, uncandid and illiberal 


manner in which Jou have managed your 
ken. 


You have, it ſeems, imbibed principles 
inimical to the late Revolution in France: 
of courſe, that event, and all thoſe who ap- 
prove of it, ſhare ſome portion of your ſpleen 
how confiderable that portion is, your 
pamphlet can better tell than I. However; 
this excites pity only. It is a black ſpot in 
the heart, implanted in its original forma- 
tion; for which its owner is no more to be 
blamed, than a ſheep is for being afflifted 
with the ſcab. But when, for the purpoſe of 
inſtilling theſe principles into the minds of 
others, above 300 pages are written, replete 


with ſophiſtry and feurrility, in which the 


author uſes declamation and abuſe for reaſon 
and argument, indignation and contempt are 


the only ſenſations the reader can experience. 


EVER author, I apprehend, (and you 

amongſt the reſt) endeavours to impreſs upon 

the mind of his reader ſentiments congenial 
Vith his own. And notwithſtanding the title 


(oY 

of your pamphlet or volume, I preſume your 
intention was to convince the world, that 
the late Revolution in France would be pro: 
ductive of more evil than good; and that the 
conduct of thoſe who publickly approved of 
it was reprehenſible in the higheſt degree. 
How well you have ſatisfied us in theſe par- 
ticulars, may hereafter appear. | 


THE moſt natural, fair, and candid 
method of treating your ſubject, appears to 
be this :—You ſhould, in the firft place, have 
laid before your readers the conſtitution and 
laws of France as they ſtood before the Re- 
volution ; and in the next place, the conſti- 
tution and laws of France as they now ſtand, 
The deciſion then could haye been made 
with tolerable facility; for I believe tis chiefly 
the want of underſtanding that renders the 
judgment erroneous. But inſtead of this plain 
method, you have purſued a contrary from 
what principle, let the world judge. Con- 
ſcious that facts are ſtubborn things, appeal- 
ing immediately to the heart, you continually 
hover over, but never touch them. You 
frequently ſpin half an ounce of ſenſe into 
7 B 2 | fifty 
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(4) 
fifty yards of tinſel—that which can be ſig- 
nifyed by one word, you employ a hundred 
about. Sophiſtry is piled upon Metaphy fics 
— Metaphyſics upon ſophiſtry, and digreſſion 


upon digreſſion. Railing ſtands where reaſon 


ought; and opprobrious epithets ſupply the 
place of argument, as 1 hope preſently to 


make appear, 


Pace I to 3, Exordium. 


Pack 3 to 4. Nearly a page employed to 


clothe a witticiſm or two concerning Charity 
and liquors; nothing relevant to the Re- 
volution in France, or the proceedings in 
certain ſocieties relative to that event. 


Ar the 4th page the Revolution Society 
is uſnered in: And here it might be ex- 
pected, that its conduct relative to the Re- 
volution in France would be accurately 
deſcribed, to enable the reader to form a 
judgment upon it; but nothing of this ſort 
is to be met with. Indeed after two pages 
of half- flying and half walking, wherein you 
appear undetermined whether you ſhall tauch 

the 


1 


the ground or not; you inform us, that 
having no apoſtolic miſſion, being a citizen 


« of a particular ſtate, and being bound up in 


« a conſiderable degree by its public will, you 
& ſhould think it at leaſt improper and irre- 
e gular to open a formal public correſpon- 


« dence with the actual government of a 


« foreign nation, without the expreſs autho- 
« rity. of the government 1 under which you 
« live.” 


I wilL take the liberty of examining 
this paſſage a little. You, ſhewing how you 
would act in fimilar circumſtances, ſeem to 
reprehend the Revolution Society for acting 
in oppoſition to the public will of that parti- 
cular ſtate of which it is a part. The terms 
public will, if not meant, are calculated to 
deceive. I ſhould be glad to know of you, 


or any other man, what the public will of any 


ſtate is but the laws of that ſtate: and till 
it be proved that the abovementioned ſociety 
hath acted in oppoſition to ſome exiſting law 
of this country, it may ſafely be aſſerted, that 
this ſociety hath not acted in oppoſition to 
Its public will: in which caſe, your thoughts 
con- 


| 
| 
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| 
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concerning irregularity, impropriety, and pub- 


lic will, ſtand for nothing, and might as well 


have. been kept to yourſelf. In this light, 
therefore, the Revolution Society may be 
found not guilty. The only ground upon 
which it can be convicted is, upon proving 
that the preſent. conſtitution and laws of 
France are more deſtructive to the happineſs 
of the people of that country than the former. 


When this is proved, I muſt allow, that the 
approbation of this or any other ſociety, in 


reſpect of the French Revolution is repre- 


henſible—not becauſe it acts illegally, but, 


becauſe it builds its approbation on wat mi- 
ſery of mankind. es aff 


I wiLL beg leave to ſay a word or twa 


more on this head. I have heard or read, 


that previous to our Revolution of 1688, 
(which I ſuppoſe you approve of) ſeyeral emi- 
nent men in England carried on a correſ- 


pondence with King William the 2d, for the 


purpoſe of depriving the then king of his 
crown. As citizens of a particular ſtate, their 


conduct was illegal and i improper, being in 


oppoſition to the Public will of that ſtate in 
which 


"TE 
which they lived; which James II. might 
perhaps have convinced them of, had he kept 
poſſeſſion of the throne: Let as citizens of 
the world, they appear to have acted well 
enough; and ſeeing William prevailed, the 
propriety of their conduct was firmly eſtab- 
liſhed, and never afterwards called in queſ- 


PaGcE7 to 13. A great bundle of meta- 
phyſics and general ſtuff}, full of your own un- 
eaſineſſes, ſolicitude, aſtoniſhment, &. And 
hereabouts it is, that you introduce Dr. 
Price, and tolergbly beſpatter him with 
filth, for the purpoſe of proving his ſermon 
good for nothing. You cenſure in the lump, 
and damn like the Pope, by your own in- 
fallibility. You make even the friends of 
the Doctor ſubſervient to his damnation, 
merely to give yourſelf an opportunity of 
. ringing changes upon your words. Some are 
habited in long black garments—others in 
black long garments—ſome- are political 
theologians—others theological - politicians. 
But your weightieſt argument againſt the 
Doctor's ſermon is his reſemblance to Hugh 

| | Peters, 


. 
Peters. Hugh had a noſe, and ſo} has the 
Doctor; therefore every propoſition in the 
Sermon ſtands TY confuted. 


ee this method f managing your 
argument is ſomewhat illiberal and incon- 
cluſive, the following inſtance may ſuffice to 
convince you. Suppoſe a rapacious miniſter 
ſhould deliver over to a penſioned legiſlator 


a certain quantity of plunder, wrung by the 


donor out of the ſharpeſt miſeries of the 
people. - Suppoſe alſo, a queſtion to ariſe, 
whether ſuch plunder was honeſtly come by 
or not: in this caſe, do you ferioufly think, 
Sir, it would mightily help the matter to 
detail the hiſtory of this ſame penſioned le- 
giſlator; and by elaborate deductions, prove 
that he was a rank mercenary tory, and ſo 
avaricious a wretch, that he would whip a2 
toad three miles for a farthing, and truſt ſeyen 
years for the money ? I apprehend you will 
anſwer in the negative; and if ſo, of what 
_ complexion. do you think are the greateſt 
part of your-reaſonings againſt Dr. Price? 


Pa G 


(813 
Pact 18 to 16. Irrelevant farrago. 


| Parr of the 16th, and many of the 
enſuing pages, are filled to prove, in oppoſi- 
tion to Dr. Price, © That the people of Eng- 
ce land have not a right to chuſe their own 
« governors.” That they have no right to 
« caſhier them for miſconduR,” and *« that 
* they have no right to frame a government 
rc for themſelves.” I ſhould exceed the 
bounds I have preſcribed myſelf herein, were 
I to follow you through all your mazes of 
wardy ſophiſtry and abuſe. Perhaps all the 
three rights above alluded to may be conſo- 
lidated in one, i. e. The right of the people 
of England, as well as of other countries, to 
chuſe their own governors. For I conceive 
that if this right be allowed Mens, the two 
others will follow of courſe. 


THar all nations, and the Engliſh 
amongſt the reſt, have this right, may be 
clearly evinced, if we ſtrip the propoſition 
of that load of confuſion which you have been 
pleaſed to lay upon it. Take it as it is ſtated. 
Reduce it to practice. It ſtands thus. The 

3 People 


( 


people of England, either in proprid perſond, 

| or by deputies, appear before the Parliament, 

and inſiſt that they will no longer be govern- 

ed in the preſent manner, but in a manner 

ſimilar to that of their neighbours in France. 

| The Parliament ſay, No; remain as ye are. 

| We have a right to govern after the old 

l faſhion. To this the country reply, You 

| have not; and accordingly the parties are at 
iſſue, that is, at a point affirmed on the one 
fide, and denied on the other. The queſtion, 
therefore, is on which fide the right reſts. 
The parties meet to decide. They ſeparate 
into two diviſions—ſeven millions on this 
ſide -a thouſand on that. Both are for go- 
verning, and the queſtion ill is, Shall the 
thouſand govern the ſeven million, or the 

ſeven million the ſingle thouſind ? The few 
call the propoſed change wrong—the many 
right. The thing itſelf is undoubtedly the 
ſame, and the queſtion only what its deno- 
mination ſhall be. And it reſolves itſelf ; for 

| ſeeing there is no common judge, to whom 
appeal can be made, (the god of battle ex- 
cepted) it is evident on which ſide judgment 
will be pronounced, even though you, Sir, 
ſhould, as uſual, be one of the minority. 


You 


. 


* 


4 Þ 


You may, perhaps, object that this 
reaſoning is viſionary, and that experience 
will not warrant it; and I anſwer, Be the 
name what it may, the reaſoning is juſt, and 
not beſide the purpoſe. The queſtion is 
Have the people of England (meaning all 
the governed) a right to chuſe their own 
governors? And yet, although perhaps it 
never happened that a whole nation to a man 
ever roſe upon the governing powers, ſtill 
the queſtion is as fully proved in the affirma- 
tive, as that a ſquare ſuperficies, whoſe fide 
is ten feet, is proved to contain a hundred 
{quare feet, although there ſhould be no ſuch 
thing as a ſquare in nature, 


You have dwelt a good deal upon the 
country's having, at the Revolution of 1688, 
appointed the Chief Magiſtrate from the old 
line of ſucceſſion. But this I apprehend was 
done merely from prudence. It had nothing 
to do with the right. The country at that 
time had undoubtedly a right to place whom- 
ſoever they pleaſed upon the throne. In fact, 
they did diſable ſome who before were eli- 
pike, which is a ſufficient proof of this. 

e 2 And 


nothing more than the repoſitories and guides 


(12) 


And I believe it is very well underſtood, that 
the King, Lords, and Commons, who are 


of the power emanating from the people, can 
regulate the Crown as they pleaſe, and even 


make it elective i the death of every So- 


vereign. N 


| In Pp. 28 you u aſſert, © . That no govern- 
te ment could ſtand a moment if it could be 


« blown down with any thing ſo looſe and 
e indefinite as an opinion of miſconduR.” 


Give me leave, Sir, to ſay that this aſſertion 
is not confiſtent with truth and experience. 
Men are not governed by ſpeculative notions. 
— They are governed by their paſſions.— 
And when any government is once eſtabliſh- 
ed, the miſconduR of the governors muſt be 


very groſs indeed, and ſpeak home to the 


feelings of the majority of men, before- fuch 


| government can be fubverted. Men do not 


quit a ſtate of peace for that of war, till 
goaded foit Che pra det their governors, 


In p. 40, you appear to diſlike part of | 
Dr. Price's ſermon, becauſe it does not ex- 
actly 
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18) 


actiy ' coincide with the liking” of kings, 
By your way of reaſoning,” ſome men might 
be led to conclude that kings were made of 
braſs, and immortal. Indeed, from the ſame 
authority, J ſhould be inclined to think ſo 
myſetf, were it not for the recollection of 
Charles I. who grew ſhorter by a head for 
Og on the wrong f fide of the N | 


In p. 45, you cite Coke and Black- 
ſtone to affiſt you in your labours, but ſurely 
you might with equal propriety call in a cob- 
ler to amputate a limb. I will give them all 
the credit they deſerve for their ſkill in the 
laws of England; but in regard to aſcertain- 
ing what right the people have to chuſe their 
own governors, 1 apprehend they were no 
better judges than yourſelf. Law is in ſome 
cales defined. To eſtabliſh it, recourſe may 

| frequently be had to precedents: and in thoſt, 

if not in all caſes, where two parties diſpute 
about the name of a thing, i. e. whether it 
mall be called right or wrong, 4 common 
Judge, armed with the power of the com- 
munity, may be reſorted to for his opinion 
of the buſineſs, and his deciſion binds both 


parties. 
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parties. On the other hand, though you 
frequently confound conſtitution with law, the 


former hath few or no precedents to reſort 


to; and beſides, in caſes of conſtitution be: 
tween the people and their governors, a 


common judge is not ſo readily. to be met 
with.—Hereupon, as experience warrants, 


the ſtrongeſt fide become the arbiters of right 


and wrong. And in regard to your ſacred 
right of inheritance, on which you lay ſo 


much ſtreſs, perhaps we ſhould in many caſes 


be as well without it. It is of a nature ſimi- 


lar to that obſerved in the deſcent of what 


the lawyers call real eſtates, which may pro- 
perly enough be ſtiled the art of reducing one 
part of a man's family to beggary and fa- 
mine, for the purpoſe of making hogs of the 
other. Like the king's evil, which is alfa 


ſaid to go by inheritance, it is a patrimony. 


not very deſirable, as I will ſhew you in an- 
other place, 


— 


Pact 50 to p. 99. A mighty jumble 


of general ſtuff, according to cuſtom; full of 


groans, propheſies, &c. However, it may 
not he amiſs to reſcue two or three paſſages 
from 


r 


- VR 


(. 45) 


from this maſs of confuſion and to make a 


few obſervations upon them. 


Y ov are very violent againſt thoſe who 
compoſe the National Aſſembly of France, 
and in your uſual manner, rail and call 
names; and then tell us you foreſaw what 
ſuch men would do. Your ſkill in railing 
and prophecy it is not my buſineſs to quel- 
tion ; but if you wiſh to convince me of the 
merit or demerit of the members of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, come to particulars—tell 
me what good and evil they have deſtroyed ; 
and what good and evil they have been 
the authors of, By this I will judge, and by 
nothing elſe. And in regard to your plac- 
ing our Houſe of Commons in oppoſition to 
the National Aſſembly, I think I may ſay, 
you will gain little by the compariſon ; for 
*tis on all hands admitted, that the buſineſs 
of the nation is generally tranſacted by 
a ſettled majority in favour of the miniſter : 
and further, that ſome members in that houſe 
are neither wiſer nor better than God made 
em. I could deſcend to particulars, and 
give you a liſt of fifty or ſixty, were it not 

for 
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( 16 ) 
for that excellent doctrine of Lord Mans: 
field's—the greater the Truth, the greater 


the Libel. However, this I will be bold to 


ſay, that ſome of the members wrangle and 
ſcold for a long time together, without ſaying 
much to the purpoſe—but whether this is 
done for the nation's benefit or their own, 
perhaps you are a better judge than I. 


Pace 72. I think you might have ſhewn 
ſome indulgence to the carpenters, even in 
the keeneſt agonies of your reſentment, how- 
ever violently you vent it againſt men of 
other callings, on account of their following 
the buſineſs of legiſlation: If you be a Chriſ- 
tian, you muſt allow that there hath been 
upon Earth a journeyman Carpenter who 
was at leaſt as great a man as yourſelf, and 
is now honoured as much as ever you will 
be. But in truth, this envious burſt of dif- 
content againſt carpenters, hair-dreſſers, &c. 
is a piece of ſophiſtry, ariſing from concep- 
tions of prejudice, that governments were 
inſtituted for the benefit of kings, courtiers 
biſhops, monks, and lawyers ; and not for 
the general good of mankind. And if I miſ- 

| take 


— 


( 17 ) | 


take not, our Houſe of Commons is not ſhut 
againſt any man on account) of his'66oupa- | 
tion, not even againſt papiſts, provided ay: 
will perjure themſelves and ſwear they are 
proteſtants. And the former is with reaſon,” 
for a man may be a good and a great legiſla- 
tor, notwithſtanding he is a manufacturer of- 
ſnuff; there being no greater repugnance be- 
tween ſnuff and legillation, than between 
n and n 28 Has £21 y 
1} £ 4 68. bits 142100 
ol 8 ang us a inburnfule ditty 
concerning the king of the French and his 
conſort. It were to be wiſhed, that you had 
not in the contorſions of your agony forgot 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew—the- tor- / 
ments of poor Damiens—the horrors / of the 
Baftile, againſt which innocence was no pro- 
tection; with a few other trifles of the ſame | 
complexion. But this would have been com- 
ing within the verge of fair reaſoning, which 
would not have anſwered your purpoſe. Be- 
fides you were ſo wrapt up in the exalted rank 
of your well-horn objects, that I believe you | 
forgot for a time all nnn 1 theirs n 


your Own. ; * 11 5 1 , 110185 
D 9 
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1 Dulcinea de n 


(8) 
Pap, 12 and 113. ee and. 


Pace 1s. You have bn „Why 
« do I feel ſo different from the Rev. Dr. 
«« Price?” And we find the. anſwer a little 


lower - becauſe he is baſe and you are good 


a ſhort liberal cut to infallibility. 


Pact 122 and 123. Let Lovis be as mer- 
ciful and as kind as he will, (to his courtiers) 


ſill 1 apprebend, that if a great majority of 


the people find (às was the caſe) that the ſtate 


their fellow citizens. loſt 


is impoveriſ 


in the Jungeons. of the Baſtile—lettres de 
cachet ready to execute the purpoſes. of an. 


arbitrary court, and oppreſſion reducing the 
middling and lower claſſes to the extremeſt 


poverty have they not a right to require a 


little alteration, in the government? And if 
they have, who but themſelves can be com- 
petent judges of the nature and extent of ſuch. 
alterations? I cannot deny that the abuſes 
above mentioned, with many others, were 
practiſed under Louis forefathers.; but is that 
a reaſon why they ſhould continue under him? 
Enemy 


( 19.) 


Enemy as you are to reforms, even of the 
moſt horrid abuſes; you cannot anſwer this 
in the affirmative, with the approbation of 
any but tyrants and prieſts. I am aware 
that you are {inclined to conſider the mals of 
mankind as ſo many cattle; and that kings 
have a property in them: and it is upon this 
ground alone that you can rationally difap- 
prove of the Revolution in France. But here 
I fhall beg leave to unyoke myſelf from you, 
and to confider myſelf as a man. I will even 
go farther and aſſert, that had all France 
appeared before Louis XIV. and bound theni- 
ſelves and their poſterity by the moſt ſolemn 
oaths, to him and his ſucceffors for ever; 
yet could ſuch binding extend only to the 
parties. Their poſterity finding themſelves 
aggrieved, had, and have certainly a right 
to model for themſelves what government 
they pleaſe; even though a certain fingle 
Frenchman named Louis, backed by Emund 
Burke, ſhould ſecede from his fellow citizens, 
and aſſert that they had not— 


Y ou ſay Louis XVI. was Wk to 
fall his ſubjects to a ſhare of freedom. —1 
D 2 have 
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have heard that he was not: and that he 
only ſummoned them on account of the de- 
ranged ſtate of his finances. But be that as 
it will, can have no conception of one-man's 
claiming! a right to plunder, impriſon, and 
murder even ſo ſmall a number as a dozen 
others againſt their conſent; or that it is any 
eſtabliſnment of ſuch a man's right, to ſay 


that his grandfather had exerciſed a ſimilar 
power before him. In regard to the feelings 


of Louis upon the occaſion—if he were wil- 

ling do give freedom to his ſubjects, he is 
now happy: if he were unwilling, I pity 
him, as much as I do an envious man who 
repines at the proſperity of his neighbour. 
As to his captivity, I cannot conceive that 
his ſubjects mean it either as a puniſhment, 
or an inſult. I believe they confine him to 
prevent the effuſion of blood, as we confine 
1 5 to e them one _ miſchief. 


* 124 ind 125. A moſt Abeflent 


and charitable account of. Lord 8 G 
don and nn gate. 
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| PAGE: 128. '' You aſſert that madmen 

are =- our anker * as to. . of 
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Foy the "RI, page 1 find. as a 

* „ We look up with awe to kings, with af- 
« feftion to parliaments, with duty to ma- 
e giſtrates, with reverence to prieſts, and 
with, reſpect to nobility.” This is a ſtory 
of the old cut, and I will beg leave to con- 
tinue it. We conſider general warrants with 
averſion—the French beheld the Baſtile and 
the rack with horror: —and you alk why ? 
Here is your anſwer.—< Becauſe: when ſuch 
ideas are brought before the mind, it is na- 
*« tural to be ſo affected, &c. And what then, 
Sir ?—Do you mean to inter from hence, that 
Popiſh prieſts, nobility, Baſtiles, and racks 
are neceſſary to the happineſs of mankind ? 
Somewhat more might be ſaid upon this ſub- 
ject, but . tis as well let alone. 


ts p. 133, vo interrogate as follows : 
Who, born within the laſt forty years, has 
ff read one word of Collins, and Toland, and 
“ Tindal, and Chubb, and Morgan, and 
that 


E 4 

te that whole race who call themſelves Free- 

e thinkers ?”. And why, Sir, did you not add 
Hume by name ? But I am afraid he would 
not have anſwered your purpoſe ; for David 
Hume, though he were neither king, lord, 
legiſlator, nor prieſt, was one of Pope's ho- 
neſt men, and will be read when the Reflec- 
tions of Edmund Burke, M. P. ſhall be loft, 
and. forgotten in the family vaults of * all 
the Capulets.” But ſurely, Sir, you do not 
by the foregoing interrogation mean to in- 
finuate, that becauſe a book is little read, it 


— — —— — — a 
— —— — — a —— 
— — — o - 


10 is therefore good for nothing; for in ſuch 
5 caſe, what would become of the Bible ? which 
i | few now read except old maids, ſchoolboys, 
* 2 _ ond. prieſts. This proves that a book may be 
i ver good, and yet much neglected. 


* NS Arrkn mentipning your inpurd ght, 
5 page 134, you might have had the charity to 
inform us, what religion is the baſis of civil 
ſociety— The Chriſtian, the ancient Greek, 
the Mahometan, or the Chineſe ? Or whe- 
ther either of them will anſwer the purpoſe 
equally well. 1 have heard ſome ignorant 
aſcribe a little influence to the laws 
| boy: 
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and alſo. aſſert, that more diſorders would 
ariſe: in a ſtate from ſuſpending the laws of 
the land for one day, than thoſe of religion 
for a year. But in this matter I ſubmit, as 
your inward light renders you _ more com- 


aan judge of the two. 


Pen 134 to 164. Great ftore of reli- 
gion worthy: of Biſhop Bonner, and fit to be 
bound up with the Creed of St. Athanaſius. 


I x page 147, you tell your friend, 
that in France they are wholly miſtaken if 
«« they do not believe the Engliſh above all 
other things attached to religion, and 
« beyond all other nations. A pretty ſtory 
truly. I do. not pretend to ſay how much 
other nations are attached to religion, but 
according to your account, it cannot be a 
great deal :—nor-do I ſay that we ought not to 


be attached to religion above all other things; 


but this I do aſſert, that we are not. For 
the majority of the people of England even 
make their religion the leaſt of their con- 
cerns, as experience proves. A ſhort queſ- 
tion may ſatisfy you of this There are at 

prefent 


2 


preſent near ten thouſand clergy in England 
Now I ſhould be glad to know of you how 
many biſhops and parſons we ſhould have in 

the year 1830, were the ſtate to take their. 
temporal emoluments away? And indeed, 
my dear Sir, if you were to ſubſtitute ſome- 


thing of charity and liberality for a ſmall 
portion of your religion, the change would 


render you at leaſt more agrecable to your 


= T 


readers. ; F BY ; | . 30 15 4 * J 4 1 4 j LIL: 1 


IN p. 183, you fay, „When all the 


" « frauds, &c. employed to bring about and 


«« yphold this Revolution have their natural 
c effect, that is, to ſhock the moral ſenti- 
«« ments of all virtuous and ſober min 


&c. by which 'I ſuppoſe you mean all. ſuch 


minds as correſpond with your own. 


Ix p. 188, You declare your opinion 
to be, that the French government wanted a 
reform, but that the whole fabric ought not 


to have been demoliſhed. Here are good 


words enough, and it is pity the French had 


not conſulted you about the reforms neceſ- 


. fary to have been made ; and then perhaps 
h you 
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vou might have been fitisfied: But, ſetting 
aſide your infallibility, I ſhould be glad to 
hear of one reform in the conſtitution and 
laws of France, that is not preferable to that 
part of the conſtitution and laws which it 
hath ſuperſeded. This, laying by your flou- 
riſh of words concerning yourſelf, and other 
odd matters quite foreign to the purpoſe, I 
make bold to ſay you cannot produce. And 
if that be the caſe, I ſhall conclude that the 
late Revolution in France was not perni- 
cious, but beneficial in the higheſt degree. 


Pace 191. Youſay you do not at- 

« tribute the population of France to the 
«« depoſed government, becauſe you do not 
« like to compliment the contrivances of 
«© men with what is due, in a an degree, 
„ to the bounty of Providence.“ Here 1 
apprehend you are, as you generally have 
been, on the awkward fide of the queſtion. 
If a man by art or ſtrength bring about'any 
deſirable event, is not that event owing to 
the bounty of Providence; at leaſt as much 
as thoſe which happen without ſuch inter- 
mediate means ? for theſe means, art and 
= frrength, 


| 
| 
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ſtrength, are as much owing to the bounty 
of Providence, as the population of a coun- 
try: therefore what is produced by them, is 
owing to the bounty of Providence alſo. 


IN p. 224, you ſay, you (and ſome- 
*© body elſe, I know not who) have never 
«« dreamt that parliaments had any right to 
5 violate property.“ I cannot tell what you 


or others dream, nor what you. call right: 


but this ] know, that if the Parliament call 
any thing right, tis in vain for either you 
or your fellow dreamers to call it wrong. 
The late tax on the ſhopkeepers is an inſtance 
of this ſort, —The Parliament. took away the 
property of a particular deſcription of men ; 
and although all partial taxes may be deemed 
cenſurable, yet no one, I believe, ever queſ- 
tioned the right of the Parliament. ta do this. 
But youll ſay, this was a tax, and therefore 
right. It may be ſo—and you need only to 
clap the ſame appellation upon the proceed- 
ing of the National Aſſembly reſpecting the 
clergy, and that will be right too. 5 


Pack 


$5.00” 1 


PA 269 and 270. In theſe pages, 
you touch upon the repreſentation of the 
people of England, and aſſert, that the in- 
equality of our repreſentation is an excel- 
lence. Vour reaſon: for this is curious.— 
Cornwall, you ſay, ele&ts as many members 
as all Scotland; and then you aſk, but is 
Cornwall better taken care of than Scotland ? 
I alfo ſay, that Old Sarum ele&ts as many 
members as the county of Eſſex ; and then 1 
aſk, but is Old Sarum better taken care of 
than Eſſex? To both theſe queſtions I an- 
ſwer, no. And further, that upon the ſame 
principle, Old Sarum might as well elect the 
whole Houſe of Commons; and I ſhould not 
ſuſpe& that Old Sarum, upon that account, 
would have'the preference in the care of the 
legiſlature. In fact, upon your principles, 
the Crown might as well be abſolute, for 
even in that caſe, I do not think one part of 
the kingdom would fare worſe than another. 
No: the whole country would fare alike, and 
England would then be what France was, or 
rather, perhaps, what Turkey is now. For 
did you never hear, Sir, of the governing 
part of the community taking better care of 

| E 2 them- 
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| themſelves than of the country? And is there 


a likelier method of putting them upon that 
ſcent than the ground you go upon? To 
what elſe do you think is owing that blind 
majority on the miniſter's ſide on every queſ- 
tion that is debated in the Houſe? However, 
I excuſe you on account of your being one of 
our governors, which probably you might 
not be, on any other principles than your 


Own. 


Trtre is a great deal more in your 
pamphlet, which, had 1 time, I would pay 
a little attention to. But I hope what I have 
ſaid will convince you, not only that your 
feelings on the foregoing ſubject are warped, 
but alſo that the method you have taken to 
warp the feelings of others is, in the higheſt 
degree, improper and reprehenfible. Your 
laſt page is a ſpecimen of this; and I will be- 
ſtow a word or two upon it before we part. 
Somewhere in your pamphlet you have ſaid, 
that the law will not ſuffer a man to be judge 
in his own cauſe. And I ſay, the fame law 
hath alſo provided that no man ſhall be a 
witneſs in his own cauſe. If this be juſt, the 

| good 


(=) 

good account you give of yourſelf in your 
laſt page might as well have been omitted, 
unleſs you could have got a ſubſcribing wit- 
neſs to teſtify the truth of it. And even in 
that caſe, it would have been beſide the pur- 
purpoſe ; for what have your great virtues 
and qualifications to do with the truth of 
your propoſitions ?—A full diſplay of them 
may be neceſlary in oratory, where mere per- 
ſuaſion is the end aimed at—but where, truth 
is the object, all rigmarole of ſuch a texture 
does more harm than good. Upon the whole, 
I cannot help comparing your pamphlet to 
an ounce of aſsafetida, carefully wrapt up in 
356 yards, of ſtout fuſtian, which, when un- 
folded, produce diſappointment and diſguſt, 


I am, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 


100 f 40 ROBERT WOOLSEY. 
December, 1790. | | | 
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"LETTER. ID. 
TO THE 
Right Honourable EDMUND BURKE. 


And he ſpake to them after the counſel of the young man, ſaying, my 
father made your yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke, My 
father alto chaſtiſed you with whips, but I will chastiſe you wvith 
ſeorpions. 


I Kings, ch. ii, v. 14. 


Dram SIR, 


FROM a peruſal of my laſt letter, you 
may perhaps be induced to think, that I have 
conceived a diſlike to the whole of your 
pamphlet, but this is by no means the caſe ; 
there are ſome parts of it wherein your un- 

7 der- 
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derſtanding and judgment are eminently con · 
ſpicuous, and for theſe I am ready to give 
you all the credit you deſerve. The parts I 
mean are thoſe which recommend to the 
French, the conſtitution and laws of England 
as. a model of perfection, and as highly wor- 
thy of being adopted by them. It is indeed, 
a matter of regret and aſtoniſhment. to me, 
that ſo much excellence ſhould have eſcaped 
the penetration of the French legiſlators, but 
«« Nemo omnibus boris ſapit; and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that your benevolent treatiſe did 
not make its appearance until the evil was 
far advanced, and I fear, paſt remedy. How- 
ever, as the importance of the end will 
Juſtify any fair means to attain it, I will beg 
leave to relate to you a few particulars of our 
conſtitution and laws, whereby you as well 
as other men, may judge whether they are 
indeſcribable, ſuperexcellent, or but barely 
admirable. And this I will endeavour to 
perform by a ſhort detail of facts, without 
any recommendation of my own, or ſtriving 
to bewilder the imagination with endleſs pa- 

ragraphs of metaphyſics, or other unintelli- 


gible 929 totally foreign to the ſubject. 
| De. 
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Defending to facts and particulars? will ald 


be of this further utility ;—The French, who 
perhaps may not have the good fortune to 
miſtake your infallibility for that of his Ho- 
lineſs the Pope, and therefore may not chuſe 
to rely upon your general recommendation 
in this matter, will find themſelves over- 
borne by fa&ts, than which nothing i is more 
ſtubborn or inflexible; and accordingly it is 
to be hoped, that they will forthwith com- 
mence and complete a reform perfectiy con- 
ſonant to your at and my own. 


IAM well aware that ſome viſi ionary 
writers, prone. to miſrepreſentation, have laid 
it down as -a maxim; that all governments. 
are compoſed of two diſtinct claſſes of people, . 
differing as widely from each other as light 
and darkneſs; and that theſe two claſſes, 


properly denominated governors and go- 


verned, are by them invidiouſly tiled op- 
preſfors and oppreſſed. They have not only 


pretended to ſupport this maxim in its fulleſt 


extent, but have alſo ventured to aſſert, that 


| according to the preſent aſpect of things, 


every government appears calculated for the 
ſole 


( 38 ) 

lole intereſt and benefit of the former ; and 
tis this aſſertion, perhaps, that has induced 
our neighbours in France to frame their own 
conſtitution and laws, without adverting par- 
ticularly to ours, or to thoſe of any other 
ſtate. I ſhall therefore, under your auſpices, 
endeavour to combat the falſehood and per- 
nicious tendency of ſuch aſſertion, and prove 
to the world that the Engliſh conſtitution and 
laws is liberty itſelf, and calculated ſolely for 
the intereſt and benefit of the governed. And 
moreover, that few, very few alterations and 
additions are neceflary to. render it a model 
of perfection. Theſe alterations and addi- 
tions, as I paſs along I ſhall, with your leave, 
take .the liberty of ſuggeſting, under the 
humble hope of ſeeing them adopted, not 
only by our preſent miniſter, but alſo by the 
National Aſſembly of France. | 


You are not ignorant, Sir, that the 
conſtitution of this country is, that it ſhall be 
governed by King, Lords and Commons, the 
laſt of which ſhall from time to time be 
elected by the people. An excellent inſtitu- 
tion, and moſt admirably adapted to enſure 

F. liberty 
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liberty to the ſubject ; for ſefting aſide the 
former two branches, every man is his own 
legiſlator (except perhaps about nine-tenth 
parts of the nation, and it need not be ob- 
ſerved that there is no general rule without 
an exception). What Engliſhman then, ad- 
mitting this, can. with the leaſt ſhadow of 
reaſon complain of oppreſſion ? He legiſlates 
for himſelf, and has no controul but of his 
own appointment. | I muſt not; however, 
omit another trifling exception, which I had 
almoſt forgot on account of its inſignificance. 
It is the power which the Commons, with 


the aſſiſtance of the King and Lords, have of 


re- electing themſelves: but as this power is 
never exerted, unleſs at proper times, and 
on preſſing occaſions, (of which propriety and 
preſſure they are, of courſe, the fole judges) 


and ſeeing it is always profeſſedly exercifed 


for the benefit of the ſubjeR, it may juſtly be ' 
accounted an ornament rather than'a ble- 
miſh in our political fabric. Some enthuſiaſts 
have indeed objected, that the laſt re- election 
of this nature was an infringement of the 
conſtitution ; and that, although it were to 
prevent a broken head or two, the ſacri- 
| fice 
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fice was ſomewhat too confiderable and the 
. precedent miſchievous but let them for a 
moment conſider of the advantages gained 


by the nnn and the W dal muſt im- 
* vaniſh; ' ö dan i Lavell 


An TukRE ſeems at preſent only a little 
addition neceſſary to this admirable amend- 
ment, if it may be ſo called, and the conſtitu- 
tion will be complete. It is a more equal 
repreſentation of the people which the mi- 
niſter now ſtaiids, and has long ſtood pledged 
to procure and which, to his praiſe be it 
ſpoken, he is uſing all due diligence to com- 
plete. There are not many more than one- 
tenth part of the people of England /who 
have the privilege of chuſing repreſentatives 
in parliament. Of courſe the remaining nine 
parts are without any. To remedy this de- 
fect, and as it will be eaſier tb manage one than 
nine, with your leave, I humbly recommend 
that the Commons be from henceforth choſen 
by the miniſter. This would undoubtedly 
preclude any murmuring from the nine un- 
repreſented parts, ſeeing they would then be 
upon a level. with their brethren,” and conſe: 
, F 2 quently 


<quehtly be as much repreſinted A refor- 
mation after this | faſhion is alſo the more 
to be deſired, as it will render the govern- 
ment uniform, and cut aſunder that ſlender 
thread which now attach the governors to the 
people. The King will remain in statu quo— 
the Lords be made by the miniſter as uſual 
-—and the Commons created in the ſame 
manner. It would be needleſs to enumerate 
the many and great advantages which would 
ariſe from ſo excellent a reformati on. All 
the broils, broken heads, bribery, perjury, 
| ilbbleod, trouble and EX pence: incident to 
general elections would be for ever baniſhed, 
and peace and implicit obedience ſucceed in 
ãts ſtead, and pervade the whole community. 
1 am not ignorant that ſome peeviſh ſnarler 
may liken this remedy to that of amputating 
2 man's leg for che cure of a corn: and I 
miſt in anſwer beg leave to obſerve, that 
© the conſtitution of this country cannot with 
N dente be places'in wan perten de Be og 
Ws a man. 


+ ad _ kvow of no obſtacle to : this refor- 
8 en except do the ruſty perverſo difpo- 
| ſition 
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ſition of the one-tenth part now repreſented ; 
for as to the remaining nine-parts, they. have 
been too long in the habit of implicit ſer- 
vitude to merit the leaſt conſideration. Left, 
therefore, any oppoſition ſhould ariſe on the 
part of their brethren, I ſhall propoſe one 
more ſcheme, which though different in ap- 
pearance, will be the ſame in effect. It has this 
peculiar advantage of which the other is deſti- 
tute, via. A ſimilar ſcheme hath been before 
adopted, and may in this caſe be cited as a 
precedent. Let the miniſter: by means-of his 
majority len gthen the duration of the preſent 
parliament to twenty-one years, - A common 
building leaſe has a longer term, and ſhall a 
great country with all its inhabitants be let 
for a ſhorter ? But ſhould the leaſe from 
ſeven to twenty-one years be thought too 
mighty, a medium might. be chalked out, 
ſuch as, for inſtance, . a running leaſe of 
feven, fourteen,. twenty - one years, &. bt 
2 determinable. at the I, of the 
enn | 


wann either ol the above ſchemes 


de adopted, it would not be amiſs to ineorpo- 
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rate the Commons with the Lords, and ſuffer 
them ta: deliberate in the ſame houſe. The 
Commons might indeed be made Lords too: 

1-kjiow,;Sir,- this would meet with your ap- 
-probation;,—Nay, upon ſecond conſideration, 


ſeeing:thec nation might take it in dudgeon 


to find. ſo heavy a batch of lords baked. at one 
heat, it were to be wiſhed that the whole 
nation were ennobled at once. What a glo- 
rious country then would England be! All 
nobility ! No mobility! And the whole com- 
paſſed with: ſo much facility and {alittle ex- 
pence | for you: n it n e & 
make a lord. o- Due 119111 1 


* 
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' of AND oy 1 et a a mort 
3 im reply to thaſet ſhallow. reaſoners, 


chor in oppoſition to ſuch deep reaſoners as 


yourſelf, ſeblight by lords and decry the uti: 
lity of their: titles. What! exclaim they, 


were not Julius Cæſar; Pompey, and many 


others who hade no titles of nohility, as great 
generals as any of our modern lords? Be: 
ſides, allow a lord as many excellent qualities 
as you pleaſe, they are appendages of the 
man and. not. of his: title, which is but g 

94 b | quality ; 
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qualfty; for take away the title, yet the man 
remains; but take away the man, and there 
remains nothing; or if you | pleaſe a lord, 
which is equal to it. I muſt confeſs that this 
ſophiſtry is ſpecious enough, but it will not 
ſtand the teſt of ſtrift reaſoning ; for who is 
not ſatisfied, that a poor lord incumbered 
with debts and privileged: by the law of the 
land from paying them, is in a far better ſitu- 
ation, than a needy brute of a fellow without 
a title, who for lack of forty ſhillings, which 
perhaps the lord owes him, is obliged to lie 
in priſon for life, while his family. periſhes 
with hunger and cold? I have-called this a 
digreſſion, but perhaps rather improperly, 
ſeeing it evinces amongſt the many benefits 
that will ariſe from an indiſcriminate ſhower 
of titles, that uſeful one of privilege from 
payment. of. debts. mM 


IAM not ignorant that many finding 
theſe neceſſary reforms ſo long delayed, have 
expreſſed extreme diſſatisfacttion thereat. But 
this is without reaſon: for we are already ſo near 
to that deſired and enviable ſtate of complete 
reformation, and at the ſame time poſting ſo 

kindly 
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(4) 
kindly towards it, that no one poſſeſſed ( 
the leaſt foreſight can deſpair of reaching the 
wiſhed-for goal. And in truth, were ſuch a 
ſtate never to be attained, ſtill ought we t. 
conceive ourſelves particularly favoured, ſee: 


ing the bleflings to be expected froni the 


reformation above propoſed; are well enough 
ſecured without it; for the miniſter at preſent 
elects one-half of the Commons, and can, at 
any time when he pleaſes, —— the other, 
as won r well — 2 9 6 


Havixe thus proved the excellence of 
our happy conſtitution ; and that it is admi- 
rably and almoſt infallibly calculated to 


_ enſure happineſs to the ſubject; my next bu: 


finefs ſhall be to prove, that our legiflators 
created and elected in manner aforeſaid, in- 
variably purſue the end of that conſtitution; 
and in all the laws which they enact or ſuffer 
to continue in force, never loſe ſight of the 
good of the people. No, not even when it 
comes in 2 with ny own. 


12 all ſtates it hath been thought ne- 


ceſſary to keep a firict look · out upon the con · 
5 duct 


1 

duct of the neighbouring powers, whoſe am- 
bitious deſigns. in caſe of negligence, might 
in a ſhort time ſubvert a conſtitution far ſu- 
perior to the Engliſh, if any ſuch there can 
be; and. fruſtrate all the happineſs intended 
to be grounded thereon. And as between rival 
nations diſputes will ſometimes ariſe, it hath 
in moſt ſtates been thought neceſſary to main- 
tain-fleets and armies for their protection and 
defence. I am not ignorant-that-ſome (like 
Friar Bacon, of brazen memory) have pro- 
poſed fortifying- Britain With a wall of braſs; 
and that this excellent. fortification not long 
ago was loſt for want, of one poor ſolitary 
penſion. But as this was a blefling-of which 
Heaven at that time thought us unworthy, 
we muſt make ſhift as we have hitherto 
done with thoſe dragons, emphatically ſtiled 
the wooden walls of Old England, until that 
of braſs can be allowed us. It is the prompt 
and humane method of completing theſe 
wooden walls, upon which I am juſt now 
going to beſtow an encomium. | 


SOME may think I jeer in calling the 
preſent practice of preſſing humane; but I 
G hope, 
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hope, I ſhall be thought ſerious before I quit 


19 | the ſubject. It is well known that brooding 
\i over the apprehenſion of future evils damps 
1 the ſtouteſt courage, and even renders life 
| 1 miſerable—preſling prevents all this.—Our 
WW brave defenders find themſelves in the midſt 
4 of battle before they know where they are. 
0 For inſtance: a man quits his family in the 
it morning, to ſeek his livelihood under the 
N i protection of the law. He is met by the ſer- 
| | | vants of the miniſter—is knocked down like 
; | an ox, and has his head laid open with a han- 
9 1 ger he loſes one eye, perhaps both, and is 
in carried ſenſeleſs away—he awakes and finds 


5 himſelf half ſmothered with filth, in a dun- 
1 geon not inferior to the Black-hole of ſuffo- 
Fl. cating memory. After a month's ſeaſoning 
Ty | here, he is lugged out—enquires wherefore 
he is uſed thus—and in anſwer receives a 
round dozen. In this condition he commen- 
ces his ſervice to his country, in return for 
the protection he has received from its laws. 
Now many will think this way of proceeding 
a hardſhip, but ſo far from it, tis a bleſſing, 
as with a little attention will appear. I have 
before obſerved, that this ſudden method of 

man- 
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manning our fleet is ſuperior to all others, 
on account of its freedom from apprehenſion 
of danger. And though ſome may harbour 
a little diſlike againſt a ſtory to which a knock- 
down blow, or a cut with a hanger ſerves as a 
preface ; their diſlike argues nothing. It is a 
diſlike ariſing from an idle pity in the ſpectator. 
The man himſelf, if the blow be properly 
applied (which is often enough the cafe) is 
ſenſeleſs, and has nothing to do with it. The 
loſs of an eye may indeed at firſt ſight be 
thought an evil; but this ariſes from the 
want of a due knowledge in optics: for every 
naturaliſt will tell you, that in a caſe of this 
nature, the remaining eye receives at leaſt a 
double portion of ſight. It is therefore a 
bleſling rather than a curſe. The remaining 
eye will alſo be better able to pierce thoſe 
thick clouds of ſmoke, which I have been 
told. are ſometimes ſeen in ſea engagements. 
And if it ſhould ſo happen that both eyes 
be knocked out, it is better ſtill, for then 
their owner eſcapes preſſing; and is more- 
over free from all thoſe diſorders of the eyes 
with which many people poſſeſſing them are 
afflicted. But even allowing preſſing to be 
| G2 an 
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an evil (which however I have ſufficiently 
proved it 1s not); this, as well as the happi - 
neſs and lives of every individual in the, 


community, muſt give way to the good of. 
the ſtate. | 


Bur notwithſtanding the excellence of. 
this method, I muſt be ingenuous enough to 
acknowledge, that it is not perfect. It is 
certainly capable of addition, if not of 
amendment, for it cannot be denied that 
money is as neceſſary as men in theſe caſes: 
1 therefore humbly propoſe, that preſſing 


. be alſo eſtabliſhed in regard to the former, 


and that a power be immediately veſted i in 
the miniſter to ſend a proper gang at all 
ſeaſonable times (of which of courſe he ſhall 
be judge) into the houſes of any of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects ; and then and there to preſs 
and carry away ſuch money and other pro- 


perty as may by them or their employer be 
_ deemed requiſite, Some will likely enough 


ſtart at this little addition to the preſſing law, 
and be apt to beſtow upon it the odious epi- 
thets of tyrannic, arbitrary, &c. but this 
odium will diſappear, when we become as 

much 
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much accuſtomed to the impreſling of money 
as we now are 'to the impreſling of men, 
And beſides, no one who approves of the 
latter can with reaſon reprehend the for- 
mer ; unleſs, indeed, it be thoſe who value 


their property beyond-their perlons, which, 


in caſes of this nature, it is apprehended 
few people do. 


I cannorT however pals over, in ſilence one 
obſtacle, which ſome miſtaken men, enemies 
to their country, and their country's good, 
have ſtarted to the addition above propoſed. 
They magiſterially aſk, Who is to take care 
of a mans family, after he and his property 
is dragged from them? In the firſt place, I 
anſwer, What ſignifies it if they be not ta- 
ken care of at all? but if they muſt be pro- 
vided for, the charity of the pariſh officers 
is bound by law to do it. In caſe of negli- 
gence in them, Heaven will be their protec- 
tor, for it is well. known that God provides 
for the fatherleſs and for the widow. But 
upon the whole, I apprehend theſe queſtions 
to be neither more nor leſs than the off: 
ſpring of a ET miſplaced pity, which 

ſhould 


3% 

mould always be diſregarded when the good 
of the ſtate comes in competition. The go- 
vernment might take care of the whole car- 
go, in a manner ſimilar to that, in which 
it provides for thoſe who grow old in its 
ſervice. The children might be diſpoſed of 
to anſwer many good purpoſes: And as for 
the mother, ſne might be ſold for a ſlave, and 
the produce of the ſale be afterwards applied 
to pay the father his wages. In regard to 
the little cot, if any ſuch thing there ſnould 
be, it ought to be diſpoſed of, and the purchaſe 
noney given to a pliable member. The re- 
mainder might be given to the poor. 
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ONE more difficulty remains, and this 
| when got rid of, will render the ſyſtem of 
ih preſſing complete. It will perhaps be aſked, 
what is to become of the father, after the 
miniſter hath no further occaſion for him? 
But the queſtion is too frivolous for conſide- 
ration ; it reſolves itſelf: the father upon his 
return, finding his natal ſpot in the poſſeſſion 
of a ſtranger, his wife fold, and all his chil- 
{i dren dead or diſperſed, will in all -human 
Hi probability hang himſelf. If not, being 
— | 1 | unable 
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hunger, and then Jack Ketch will do the job 


| lence ; I ſhall fele&t one inſtance: They are 


will with leſs difficulty be reduced to reaſon 


However there are other defects which require 


„„ 


unable to procure from the miniſter the ſcan- 
ty reward of his hard ſervices, he will likely 
enough ſteal a halfpenny roll to ſatisfy his 


for him. Thus, my dear Sir, will the whole 
ſyſtem be one uniform piece of excellence, 
which now it is not, on account of the little 
defects I have juſt before pointed out. 


In regard to the management of the 
army, there are alſo beauties and excellencies 
which ought not all to be paſſed over in ſi- 


ſevered from their fellow-citizens, and ren- 
dered as much as poſlible a diſtin& claſs from 
them. This is highly judicious; as in caſe 
of any obſtinacy on the part of the latter, they 


and obedience, I wiſh I had it in my power 
to call the manner of raiſing this body of men, 
a beauty, and an excellence, and to beſtow 
upon it as juſt a eulogy, as I have done in 
regard to the Navy; but ſeeing 1 cannot, I 
ſhall defer it, till a better mode be adopted. 


and deſerve immediate. attention. In the 
firſt 
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firſt place, the Army ought to be entirely at 


the diſpoſal of the Crown, and be paid out 


of the Civil Liſt, which' ſhould accordingly 


be augmented in proportion, and made pay- 


able to his Majeſty and his ſucceſſors for ever. 
The pay of the privates too is objectionable. 


It is conſiderably too much; it enables them 


to wallow in the luxuries of life, and to fatten 
themſelves like ſwine. This renders them 
idle, and ſaucy, and forgetful of their duty ; 


their pay ought at leaſt to be reduced three- 


fourths ; the ſavings from this reduction 
might be applied to increaſe the pay of the 
officers ; or if it ſhould be thought adviſa- 
ble, the miniſter might take it to diſpoſe of 


by way of ſecret-ſervice money. I am well 


aware, that it may be aſked, How is a man 
to ſubſiſt upon a penny or three half-pence 


aday? And I am allo ready with an anſwer: 


It is well known that a few years ago men 
maintair ed theniſelves and families with only 


-a penny a day: This was in the beginning 


of the firſt century ; and ſhall not a beggarly 
ſoldier live like an alderman upon three 
half-pence ? But even admitting that he 
could not fare very daintily upon ſuch mo- 

derate 
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derate wages, where is the difficulty p 
The crows fed Elijah, and ſo they may the 
ſoldier. Hence alſo will ariſe another bene- 
fit: No one is ignorant of the wickedneſs 
which pervades the whole army; nay, ſo 
famous, or rather infamous are they for the 
odious vice of ſwearing in particular, that 
ſome holy men have wondered how it is poſ- 
ſible they ſhould ever ſucceed in any expe- 
dition. And indeed the difficulty can be 
ſolved upon this principle only, viz. That other 
armies ſwear as much as our own. This vice 
and all others will be baniſhed by the re- 
duction of pay; the vicious finding them- 
ſelves deſtitute of a ſufficiency, will natu- 
rally impute it to their wickedneſs, and of 
courſe reform. And in caſe ſome little 
lurking ſin ſhould prevent a regular ſupply 
of food by way of miracle, they muſt then 
have recourſe to natural means, ſuch as' 
gnawing the walls as horſes do, or the bark 
of trees, which perhaps is eaſier of digeſtion. 
Water need. not be mentioned ; it- is but mo- 
derately taxed, and may be had almoſt any- 
where. By theſe means alſo the ſoldiers will 
jnure themſelves to the moſt griping hard- 
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ſhips, and learn to bear them with patience, 
a quality ſo neceſſary in gentlemen. of their 
profeſſion. Were it only to accompliſh this 
deſimble end, the private men ſhould be im- 
mediately docked. I have! own been more 
prolix on this ſubject than neceſſity required 5 
but I was willing to place it in as favoura- 
ble a * as 1 poſſibly could. 


a Fus is Britain by the moſt humane 
and effectual methods that human viſdom 
can deviſe (except as aforeſaid). protected not 
only from the inſults of foreign powers, but 
alſo from all ill conſequences which might 
ariſe from clamours and diſſatisfaction at 
home. The army in particular is admirably 


adapted upon certain occaſions, to to collect 
the revenue, without which itſelf, as well as 


the navy, would crumble into duſt; and 
even the employment of King, Legiſlator, 
and Miniſter, as you well know, be no more 
worth following. The revenue therefore 
ought to be (and generally is) peculiarly 


attended to by the governing part of every 
community. The peace, the ſecurity, nay, 
even the lives of every individual in the king- 


dom, 
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dom, if the revenue cannot be collected with. 

but taking them away, muſt and ought to 
be ſacrificed to maintain it in health and vi- 
gour ; for they are but ſecondary confidera- 
tions in the inſtitution of a commonwealth. 
But why ſhould. I dwell upon this ſubjeR, 
ſeeing it is ſo: thoroughly underſtood by ad- 
miniſtration ? I will only endeavour, as con- 
ciſely as I can, to prove; that the preſent me- 
thod of collecting our revenue is excellent, 
and in a fair way to be perfect. Neyerthe- 
leſs, as I proceed I ſhall candidly acknow- 
ledge any yy . e occur. | 


TRE peak 220 mini engine of the 
Miniſter on this occaſion is the exciſe. Some 
diſcontented men out of place, have enviouſ: 
ly ſtiled it a monſter, terrible and fearful to 
behold that will in a ſhort time devour the 
whole kingdom. In ſize and ftrength (cry 
they) it may be compared to a caſtle ;\ in 
ſwiftneſs to lightning; and in certainty of 
execution to death. It hath the eye of the 
eagle ; like the ſhark, it is furniſhed with 
many rows of horrible teeth; and like the 
tiger, it delights in blood. Its legs are large 

H 2 and 
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and ſinewy; its feet broad, and headed with 
talons of braſs of amazing ſtrength, Armed 
in this ſort, it is not a little that can daunt it, 
or make it turn tail. It is the favourite do- 
meſtic of the miniſter; he feeds it carefully 


and plentifully with his own hand, by which 


means it is amazingly increaſed in bulk and 
ferocity, ſo that few chuſe to cope with it. On 
certain occaſions; it traverſes all parts of the 
kingdom, ſeeking whom it may devour. Part 
of its prey it reſerves to itſelf; the remainder 
it. carries to its maſter. In caſes of reſiſtance, 
its ſavage nature and inflexibility is beyond 
deſcription. No place is ſo ſacred but it pro- 
fanes; nor can fleep, or the ſtilneſs of night, 
protect the object of its vengeance. All op- 
poſition vaniſhes before it; and men, women. 
and children fall victims to its unrelenting 
fury. From the never: failing ſtrength of this 
monſter, ſome have ventured to pronounce 
it immortal; while others aſſert the contrary, 
and relate a ſtrange tale concerning it, which 
is as follows: | 
Son time ago there lived ſomewhere 
in the North, and perhaps there lives ſtill, one 
Mr. 
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Mr. John Bull, an honeſt, well-meaning man, 
plain in his dreſs, and blunt in his manners. 
His houſe, neat in appearance, and ſtrongly 
enough built, he would, in joke, frequently 
call his caſtle. It ſtood in the midſt of a plea- 
ſant garden, which, ſurrounded by a moat, 
provided him in plenty all the neceſſaries of 
life. His principal food was pudding and 
beef; and his beverage ſound October. Thus 
he paſſed his days in great tranquillity; owed 
no man a ſhilling, was beloved by his friends, 
and feared by his enemies. 


Now it fo fell out that on a certain time, 
who ſhould pay him a viſit but this ſame mon- 
ſter. But it was not at that time fo formida- 
ble as at-preſent. It was young, baſhful, and 
timorous, and was then the property of one 
Charles Black, a! gipſey, who, as is aid, 
brought it from foreign parts, but was never 
able to rear it to its full growth. The firſt 
prank it played was with Mr. Bull's October, 
and ſome cordial which his wife kept in a fly 
corner, as anever-failing remedy for the cholic. 
Bull hearing a buſtle below, went down, and 
caught the miſchievous animal in the fact, 
oy and 
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and found the delight of his heart running all 
about. the cellar, The beaſt would certainly 
have fallen a victim to Bull's rage, had it 
not eluded the firſt blow, and by ſignificant 
geſtures, promiſed never to be guilty of the 
like again. John therefore only gave it a 
good dreſſing, and let it go. However, upon 
examination he found that: the loſs. of his ale 
was not. all he had to lament, for the unlucky 
animal in its entrance into the cellar, had 
forced the door, and injured the lock ſfo.ma- 
terially, that it never afterwards could be 
made ſecure: 


Arx having beſtowed this whol- 
ſome diſcipline upon his new gueſt, Bull 
never thought of ſeeing it again, But now 
ſo it was, the monſter having got a reliſh of 
John's good cheer, ſoon afterwards paid him 
another viſit, and eat up two pounds of ruſh- 
lights. From this time, being grown older; 
much ſtronger, and more vicious, it was fre- 
quent and regular in its devaſtations. It had 
not now even the civility to knock at the door; 
but would ruſh through the window, and 


thiver the glaſs into a thouſand pieces. It 
once 
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once left its excrements in Mrs, Bull's tea, 
and at another time ſpoiled a whole brewing fo 
malt. In ſhort, it was arrived at ſuch a pitch 
of ſtrength and impudence, that it would 
openly, by night or by day, ſteal thoſe things 
that beſt pleaſed itielfi;1uch as grapes, apples 
waſh-tubs, hop-poles, &c, &c. It is true 
that Bull many times went out to give his 
antagoniſt baltle, but he generally came off 
with the worſt- on't, for in proportion as the 
monſter grew ftronger, Bull grew weaker. 
In one battle, the beaſt, with a ſingle ſtroke 
of its teeth, tore the ſhoes from Bull's feet, 
and picked his pocket of his tobacco · pouch. 
The latter, however, was not wreſted from 
him but with ſome difficulty, and the loſs 
made him roar amain. In another battle, 
with its braſs nails, it tore Bull's ſhirt from 
his back, and i is expected ſoon to eat up all 
his property, pull down his houſe, and tear 
his fleſh from his bones. Nay, ſome do not 
{cruple to predict that, without timely aſliſt- 
ance, it will at laſt deyour him bones and all, 
and then, having nothing to ſubſiſt upon, 
will i in the end die itſelf. How true this pre- 
diction i is, or whether any effectual alliſtance 
* | can 
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an be procured to face this untamelble dra- 
gon in its preſent thriving ſtate is a point not 
yet ſettled. This indeed hath been reported, 
that John Bull had twelve neighbours, all 
honeſt men and true, who now and then ſtept 
into his aid, and rendered him a little ſervice; 
but ſome of. them have of late been ſo much 
crippled by the monſter and the monſter's 
maſter, that little or nothing more can be 
expected of them. Indeed a rumour has 
for ſome time been in circulation, that the 
Miniſter intends to have them all hanged, 
for their oppoſition to his beloved animal, and 
for ſome other trifles not worth mentioning. 
| And when this happens, it is further prophe- 
ſied, that that time is at length fully come, 
when old John Bull, friendleſs and forlorn, 
will be flayed alive, if not totally devoured. 5 
| Ax this rantipole rate do the enemies 
of all good government run on. With what 
reaſon is evident; ſeeing the revenue muſt be 
collected. And when that end is once at- 
tained, what can it ſignify by what means it 
hath been brought about? Indeed, if ſome 
method could be deviſed by which an equal 
tax; 
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ation mii glit be avoide d, and ſome indivi- 
duals totally exonetated, by laying addi- 
tional load oft their neighbours, it would be 
ſomething better; but till that deflrable 
event happens, I muſt beg leave to remind 
my opponents of the good of the ſtate, and 
| recur to the old queſtion, Provided the Mi- 
niſter, gets the money, What U \gifies i it in 
what manner it is raiſed ? ' . 


B ann | > IC? os * 


"I'Snovid be wanting in juſtice” and 
candor to the miniſter, were I hot to mention 
one circumſtance more concerning the reve- 
nue, wherein his wiſdom and foreſi ght are 
eminently conſpicuous: | Few people are ig- 
norant that former miniſters as well as the 
preſent have incumbered the nation with a 
little debt for the good of the ſtate; and that 
the preſent Miniſter is exerting every nerve 
to diſcharge the ſaid debt. But herein lies 
part only of his excellence; the remainder 
lies in conſequences. He borrows money 
when it is to be had, viz. in times of peace; 
but not to hoard in the Treaſury, as was the 
cuſtom of old. On the contrary, he puts it 
out at intereſt, that in caſe John Bull ſhould 

[ hereafter 
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hereafter, prove refractory, the money. ny 
be called. in, and John ſoundly: belaboured 
with his own weapons. By which means he 
| will be reduced to order, without the ceremo- 
ch of firſt 2 bis Pockets: ſearched. 


"DI fuck judicious and. politic 8 
is it that we are enabled to retain our Ame- 
rican poſſeſſions in ſpite of our foes ; and to 
avenge in a peaceable manner, all inſults of- 
tered to the nation. I ſay peaceable: for we 
obtain thoſe ends by talking, which other 
. nations are obliged to compaſs by fighting. 
Hoy different from thoſe ſavage times when, 

if John Bull heard of a fray, he would inſtant- 
ly be in the midft of it? He then fought 
while others talked. He now talks while 
others fight. But it is not in reſpe of fo- 
reign powers alone, that we may be ſtiled re- 
ſpectable and happy. Our property, perſons, 
and lives, nay, our very ſouls, are as particu- 
larly attended to at home, as our honor and 
poſſeſſions are attended to abroad. Let facts 
ſpeak for themſelves, I aſk nothing more ; 
and who after that ſhall ſay, we are not per- 
fectly and univerſally happy? 
ALTHOUGH 


EF 


Al rnoven at firſt ght it ſhould ſeem 
that commonwealths were inſtituted for the 
purpoſe of inſuring. to a man happineſs in 
this world only, without adverting to the 
manner of his exiſtence in a future ſtate; yet 
in every community it hath fo happened, 
that a certain number of men are ſet apart 
to take care of their neighbours” ſouls as well 
as their own. The reaſon of this appears to 
be, becauſe the concern is not purely ſpiri- 
tual, ſeeing the temporal intereſt of many is 
intimately blended with the ſpiritual part of 
the buſineſs, This may have induced ſome 
profane men to aſſert, that were our ſpiritual 
paſtors left to be paid by him, whoſe ſervants 
they profeſs themſelves, and obliged to forego 
the little temporal concern before-mentioned, 
biſhops would ſoon degenerate into common 
parſons, and common parſons into ſinful 
laymen. 


How vRER, be this as it may, the cler- 

xy, excluſive of other ſmall profits, receive in 
the firſt inſtance one-tenth part of all the-pro- 
perty in the kingdom; in return for which 
+ Ro. trifling 
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trifling conſideration, they provide for the 
ſouls of all his Majeſty's ſubjevts, even in ſpite 
of their teeth. Nay, ſo great is their anxiety 
and regard in this reſpect, that in many caſes 
they will-ſtrip their flocks of every ſhilling, and 
even burn them alive, rather than ſuffer them 
to be ſaved after their own faſhion (which 
faſhion in all countries, if it differs from that of 
the eſtabliſned clergy, is ſure to be wrong, and 
is generally the fore runner of a bonfire.) In- 
deed the humane method laſt mentioned, ſo 
congenial to the feelings of every clergyman, 
bath been unaccountably diſuſed in this king- 
dom of late, much to the ſpiritual loſs of the 
parties concerned. It is therefore ſincerely 
to be withed that it may be revived ; for, to 
the diſuſe of this charitable practice, is to be 
aſcribed that depravity of manners ſo preva- 
lent in the preſent age. In the mean time, 
as an adequate remedy, the clergy ſhould at 
leaſt be doubled, if not trebled. An inquiſi- 
tion might alſo be eſtabliſhed fimilar to that 
in Spain, unleſs it ſnould be thought that the 
eccleſiaſtical courts will anſwer the fame pur- 
poſe. And ſhould that be the caſe, I am con- 

tent. This I would particularly recommend, 
| tat 
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that the clergy ſhould relax ſomewhat in their 
morals and manners, in which they are a little 
too rigid and exemplary. The more opulent 
ſort. might alſo, diſpenſe with ſome of their 
faſtings and prayers, which emaciate the 
body, though they fatten the ſoul, Were 
they likewiſe to aſſume a loftier ſtrut of dig- 
nity and formality, they. would find their ac- 
count in it. At preſent they are too meek 
and humble, at leaſt in appearance. By all 
means the income and number of the biſhops 
ſhould be immediately augmented. If pro- 
ductive of no other good, it would be ſer- 
viceable in the buſineſs of legiſlation. The 
whole clergy might alſo be directed to infuſe 
into the minds of their flocks ſome whol- 
ſome notions of right and wrong, of which 
every man himſelf might be judge, indepen- 
dent of the laws of the land. Moreover, it 
would not. be amiſs, if in junRion with the 
lawyers, they were ſomewhat more diligent 
in publiſhing their writings, to the end that 
the cheeſemon gers and old ſtalls might be more 
plentifully ſupplied than they are at preſent, 
if ſuch a thing can poſibly be. 


* 
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| In regard to the life of the ſubject, a 
few inſtances will ſufficiently evince the ex- 
treme attention paid to it by the legiſlature. 
A's ſervant, tired of life, and deſirous of 
doing his maſter a kindneſs, throws himſelf 
before his maſter's waggon, which goes over 
him and kills him. Here the law, to avenge 
the loſs of life, and to make the maſter, for 
the future, more careful, gives the waggon, 
the load, and all the bee to the Lord of 
the manor. 


Tux following inſtance may, indeed, 
be theught to lean a little to the contrary 
fide of the queſtion ; but, with ſome conſi- 
deration, it will be found perfectly conſo- 
nant to that legal reaſon ſpoken of by Sir 
Edward Coke. If a man cuts a drain from 
another's pond, and a fiſh eſcapes thereby, he 
ſhall be infallibly hanged. The reaſon of 
the caſe is, that that fiſh might be the only 
one in the pond; and perhaps abſolutely 
neceſlary to preſerve its owner from ſtarving. 
It is therefore out of extreme tenderneſs to 
bis life, that the above heavy penalty is in. 
flicted on the wrong doer. 

I KNOW 
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I xxow it hath been objected, that in 
ſome caſes one man may deſtroy the greateſt 
part of another's property, ſuch as his corn, 
&c. by riding over it, and yet be ſubject to 
no puniſhment at all. But here, I believe, a 
_ diſtin tion may be drawn with great facility; 
for I apprehend that the purſuit of game is 
what the above objection alludes to, and there 
the deſtroyer is a lord very probably, or a 
rich man at leaſt; which is not ſo likely to 
be the caſe in the former inſtance ; and this 
is a material variation, and entirely alters the 
caſe. Beſides, as Lord Mansfield very juſtly 
obſerved (in an action of this ſort, wherein the 
plaintiff, a farmer, was non-ſuited), it is 
for the ' good of the ſtate, that noxious ani- 
mals (foxes) ſhould be deſtroyed. It cannot 
be denied, that this bears ſome analogy to 
burning up a man's houſe and all his family, 
for the purpoſe of deſtroying his rats ; but as 
it is not to be prefumed that any Lord or rich 
man will ever take delight in ſuch fort of 
[port, a law will hardly paſs to give them 
liberty to purſue it, whereby the analogy 
ceaſes, and the before-mentioned objection is 
fairly out of doors. | 

ANOTHER 
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ANorHER inſtance elearly in favour of 
life is, a clergyman commits felony à hiin- 
dred times, and is a hundred times convicted; 
yet he ſhall not be hanged as a profane lay- 
man ſhall who commits felony twice: for; in 
the caſe of the former, the law preſumes that 
the delinquent eould not be in poſſeſſion of 
that ſtrength to oppoſe temptation, which is 
expected to be found in a ſturdy layman. 


Ir an exciſeman in the execution of 


his duty kill A. B. and all his family, it is no 


murder: It is juſtifiable homicide: If A. B. 
his famlly being preſent, kill the exciſeman, 
they are all guilty of murder, and ſhall be 
hanged and diſſected. If Sir H. P.'s game- 
keeper ſhoot at Z. and- kill him, yet- is this 
right and juſtifiable. But if Z. ſhoot at a 


: partridge treſpaſſing on his brother's ground, 


and by miſtake kill the game-keeper, this is 
murder, and Z. ſhall certainly be gibbetted. If 
Lord X. ruin half the nation, and with the ſpoil 


revel in a bawdy-houſe two years, he ſhall pay 


one ſhilling fine to the King. If A. deftitute of 
habitation and food, live one month with a 


cy of . he ſhall be hanged. If 
K. pull 
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K. pull down L. 's houſe, he ſhall build him 
another. If L. cut down K.'s tree; he ſhall 
be hanged; If N. die, O. ſhall enter his pre- 
mifes, and take his beſt beaſt, without being 
ſubject to any puniſhment for ſo doing. If 
O. die, and N. ſhould dare to take O. 's worſt 
beaſt, he ſhall be hanged. If D. murder E. 
and Richard Coleman be accuſed of the crime, 
he ſhall in all the public papers be ſtiled the 
murderer ; and the jury ſhall be informed that 
the man who murdered E. is to be tried. 
Whereby it appears that it is no maxim of 
the Engliſh law, that every man ſhall be pre- 
ſumed innocent till the.contrary be proved. 

he. maxim is, every man accuſed of a crime 
| ſhall be preſumed guilty till he proves the 
contrary. For on no other. principle, in caſes 
of acquittal, can we account for thoſe frequent 
reproaches, vented on the accuſed from the 
bench, after.a man- has appeared once or of- 
tener at the bar. It is true, that it is no 
crime, but rather obedience to the laws, in 
him who is accuſed, to appear and take his 
trial, and although he ſhould, have been 


tried a hundred times before, yet if he hath 
K been 
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been conſtantly found not guilty, a lecture 
from the judge ſeems beſide the purpoſe. 
But then in favour of life it fhall be allowed 
and the above-mentioned maxim ſteadily ad- 
hered to. Therefore Richard Coleman ſhall 
be hanged to-day for the murder that D. 


committed, and D. ſhall be hanged to-mor- 


FOW. 


I xxow of no exception that can be 
taken to this manner of proceeding, unleſs 
perhaps it is that of being too tardy and for- 


mal. It might be better, and certainly 


would be more uniform, if, on the appear- 
ance of a man at the bar, he were upon the 
aforefaid preſumption immediately banged. 
His trial ſhould then commence, and pro- 


ceed with all due expedition; that in caſe his 


innocence were made manifeſt he might be 
reſtored to life. But as death might (not- 


withſtanding innocence) fometimes attend 


this method of proceeding,. I ſhould, in that 
caſe, recommend the proſecutor to be forth- 
with tucked up upon the ſame gallows for his 
falſe accuſation. This — many others) 

would 
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ould be productive of one very good con- 
ſequence. It would conſiderably leſſen the 
number of frwolous Putin 


It is not to be denied that ſome per- 
fons, who on other occaſions might be ſtiled 
well meaning, have objected to the practice 
of denying a priſoner, in caſes of felony, the 
privilege of employing counſel in his behalf. 
1 own, at firſt fight, this objection appears to 
carry ſome weight with it, ſeeing in every 
little diſpute concerning a man's property, 
he has not only the privilege of employing, 
but is compelled to employ counſel, other- 
wiſe he ſhall not be heard. But it 1s in this, 
as in all other caſes, that the humanity of 
the Engliſh law is eminently conſpicuous: 
For as the learned Blackſtone obſerveth, the 
Judge (between whom and the miniſter there 
is ſometimes a good underſtanding) is, by 
law, the counſel for the priſoner, and bound 
to take care of his intereſt. This he fre- 
quently does by ridding him of all his com- 

plaints at once, and configning him to that 
| 3 ſtate, where the wicked ceaſe from 
K 2 troubling. 
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troubling. Thoſe who are incredulous in 


this . matter, may ſufficiently ſatisfy them- 
ſelves by calling to their recollection the hu- 
manity of one Mr. Juſtice Jeffries, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor Jeffries, who in a caſe of 
this fort turned back the jury eleven times, 
and ſtuck by his client to the laſt. By this 
perſeverence the Judge at length ſucceeded 
in her behalf. The jury had the complai- 
ſance to bear a part in his humanity, and ac- 


cordingly found her guilty of a crime ſhe ne- 
ver committed. 


Tux perſons of Engliſhmen are at- 
tended to by the law with no leſs vigilance 
than their lives. No ſubje& ean be cropt, 
maimed, or disfigured, without the conſent 
of the Miniſter ; and this conſent is never to 
be obtained but when the good of the ſtate. 
requires it. And in order that our perſons 
may be looked after with the greater facility, 
our legal ſages have from time to time judi- 
ciouſly contrived in all charges to ſeparate 
the law from the fact, and to make the juries 
the judge of the latter, and themſelves of the 
former; whereby it happens that all his Ma- 
7 | _ 
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jeſty's ſubjects are kept in very good order. For 
any one being charged with the commiſſion of 
a miſdemeanor, appears and pleads not guilty. 
The jury finds him guilty ; i. e. guilty, not 
of the crime with which he is charged, but of 
ſomething elfe called a fact. It is upon this 
fact that the judge beftows ſuch appellation, 
and inflifts ſuch puniſhment as he or the Mi- 
niſter thinks proper. It is no ſecret that a 
few vagrants, who may have ſmarted a little 
in this way, have complained of it as a hard- 
ſhip, that in all queſtions of property between 
ſubjet and ſubjet, twelve of a man's 
neighbours ſhall decide, but that in all cri- 
minal caſes (except only in felony), the judge 
ſhall aſſeſs the damages and determine the 
puniſhment. How unreaſonable ſuch com- 
plaints are will ſoon appear, if the good of 
the ſlate be for a moment conſidered, The 
commiſſion of crimes is deſtructive of happi- 
neſs in a commonwealth. Nothing can ſo 
effectually operate in the way of prevention 
as exemplary penalties ; and it is well known 
that no penalties are more exemplary than 
thoſe inflicted by the party grieved. This is 


the caſe here For the Crown is the proſecu- 
| tor, 
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tor, and the miniſter, who may be called the 


repreſentative of the crown, and alſo the 


party grieved, appoints the judge who in- 
Hidts the puniſhment ; the remedy therefore, 


will hardly ever be defective for want of 
weight. This alſo proves another pretended 


maxim in the law to be no maxim at all, vi. 
that no man ſhall be Judge 1 in his own cauſe. 


T nx excellence of this —_— will 
be more apparent, if we conſider how in- 
adequate twelve of a man's neighbours are to 
the taſk of determining the nature and quan- 


tum of his puniſhment ; but more eſpecially 


if we recollect, that the Judge in his ſentence 
cannot exceed the rule preſcribed him by the 
law ; for ſetting aſide that part, which pro- 
vides, that exceſſive fines ſhall not be im- 
poſed, (which belongs to property and may 
be ſtiled the art of reducing a man- to beg- 
gary) it is laid down that the judgment in 
theſe caſes ſhall not extend to life or limb. 
I am well aware, that a man may ſometimes 
be impriſoned for eight or ten years be 
cropt of his ears—may have his tongue 
bored e with a red hot iron, and his 
noſe 
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noſe flit and ſeared to prevent a re- union. 
He may alſo be disfigured in many other 
ways as ſhall ſeem fitting to the miniſter; 
and I muſt allow, that this may all happen for 
tacking to the name of the Miniſter's miſtreſs 
the appellation of a w——e. But here it 
is to be remembered, that all coarſe railing 
of this ſort, when reduced to writing, ought 
to be diſcountenanced in every polite com- 
munity. Beſides it may be juſtly doubted, 
whether ſuch freaks as theſe played with a 
man's knob be any puniſhment at all. His 
ears are certainly of no uſe. They ſerve 
only to give him the ſemblance of an ass. 
And as for his noſe, what is it but a filthy bit 
of fleſh ſticking out from his face? In re- 
gard to his tongue, ſhould that be rooted 
out, it will at leaſt fave him from the penal- 
ties annexed to blaſphemy, if it anfwers no 
other purpole. But what needs all this juſ- 
tification ? It is well known, theſe are not 
limbs, and therefore the law is not infringed, 
any, more than it would be by docking a man 
of his arms and legs, provided the judge in 
his wiſdom ſhould be of opinion, that they 
come not properly under the legal denomi- 
nation of limbs. SOR | 
| Hap 
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| Hap not the foreſight of ſome: of our 
legal ſages prudently contrived to ſeparate 
the law from the fact, as before mentioned, it 
is not caſily to be determined how the go- 
vernment could have been carried on with 
any comfort to the miniſter. The. preſent. 
doctrine of libels ſufficiently illuſtrates the 
truth of this obſervation. T. Scratch ſhall be 
the publiſher of a daily paper. His Editor 
ſhall unwittingly inſert therein, that the mi- 
niſter hath the talons of a vulture (which 
though falſe, we will for a moment ſuppoſe 
true) Hereupon Mr. Scratch ſhall have a bill 
of indictment found againſt him by twenty- 
four of his neighbours, charging him with 
publiſhing a. falſe, ſcandalous, and malicious 
libel. This indi&tment he ſhall have a copy 
of, that he may know what he is charged 
with, and that he may make his defence. He 
accordingly pleads not guilty ; and proves 
that what he publiſhed is not falſe, but true. 
Whereupon the jury, of courſe, brings him 
in Not Guilty. But, upon this, judge Jef- 
fries ſhall bounce and fret; and, in a rage, 
turn back the jury (to whom ſome will ſay he 
is only a ſervant) to reconſider their verdict. 
| Imme- 
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immediately the twelve taylors (equal to one 
man and a. fraction) ſhall begin to ſweat and 
tremble. The wig and gown (never ſeen by 
them before) ſhall confuſe and half annihi- 
late them ; and they ſhall return and find the 
[defendant guilty of publiſhing only, i. e. only 
guilty of publiſhing what he was charged 
with, - viz. &:falſe, ſcandalous, and malicious 
libel. Having done this, they ſhall take up 
their hats and flink out of court, leaving 
their neighbour to be beggared, cropt, ex- 
poſed * I; at the mercy of the 
ae | | 


Ma ANY, 1 have no doubt, will conſider 
this as a hardſhip upon the defendant ; and 
may perhaps adduce the following inſtance as 
a proof. A. is a knave, and cheats B. at 
cards. B. in writing, publiſhes this to the 
world, and ſhall ſtand in the pillory for his 
pains. A. afterwards meets B. and beſtows 
upon him the opprobrious epithets of rogue, 
raſcal, ſcoundrel, villain, &c. And more- 
over propagates it by a hundred mouths ; 
whereby B. loſes his credit, and five thouſand 


* into the bargain. Accordingly B. 
L indicts 
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2 
indicts him, but A. is found 'not güülty; 
for this is no libel, ſeeing it is not reduced 
into writing. Whereupon B. brings his 
action for damages: but in this teo he fails; 
becauſe the words are not actionable. B. 
therefore ſhall be obliged to pay a hundred 
pounds coſts, and with his lofs ſit dawn content. 
I know eit may, and will be aſked, Why is 
there no puniſhment in the latter caſe as 
well as the former? And I accordingly an- 
ſwer, that all our juridical writers make a 
very material diſtinction between the one 
and the other; ſeeing the firſt is no more 
than beating the air with one's tongue; 
whereas the latter is a libel, being reduced 
to writing, and therefore more effectually 
calculated to excite the ahi: h . ne”. i ww 
revenge. 3 
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We'ennx it not for the conſtant and unt- 
form complaiſance of our modern juries in this 
and a few other caſes, the trial by jury would 
be an intolerable grievance in the ſtate. How 
different this complaifance from the obſti- 
nate ſavage manners of thoſe ho begot us ? 


1 Dur — had not * politeneſs t6 
| cringe 
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cringe to di would not ſurrendes 
a fellow ſubject to be maimed, cropt, or' plun- 
dered without knowing wherefore. Indeed it 
may be a queſtion, whether thoſe who infuſed 
this deſtructive poiſon into the conſtitution, 
did not intend it as a counterpoiſe even to the 
legiſlature | itſelf. They might conceive that a 
| ſtubborn 3 Jury, taking eognizanceoflawandfact 
together, would find a defendant guilty or not 
guilty, as to them ſhould ſeem meet; which 
is not to be endured i in a free ſtate. In fact, 

the whole inſtitution is monſtrous; and 
ought to be entirely aboliſhed, It is therefore 
moſt ſincerely to be wiſhed, that the 
miniſter would by little and little rid the 
ſubject of this intolerable grieyance. He 
might firſt ;aboliſh it in one inſtance, and 
then ſhortly after, in another. It might not 
be prudent to extirpate it by a ſingle blow, 
leſt the rabble not knowing what 'is for 
theip. good, might grumble and- Prove trow 
bleſame. | 


In the fame manner alſo mat the 
miniſter proceed. in regard to thoſe infa · 
Wen, periodical publications called newſpa · 

. Pers. 


2" 
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pers. They are calculated only to inform tlie 
-people of more than they ought to know, 
and to inſpire them with fantaſtic and romantic 
notions of liberty. In the firſt place, they 
ſhould be taxed a little, and then a little 
more; and afterwards an additional half. 
penny might be impoſed in the ſtamp way. 
This, in proceſs of time would enhance the 
price, and of courſe diminiſh the number of 
readers, eſpecially were it provided that they 
ſhould: not be let out to hire: the publiſher 
ought alſo to be debarred from returning 
thoſe ſtamps which he could not vend. This 
would infallibly cramp his ſale, and perhaps 
ruin him, which would be better, as'in that 
caſe the paper would be diſcontinued. He 
ſhould likewiſe from time to time receive a 
moderate diſcipline in-the way 'of libel be- 
fore mentioned ; this would bend him into 
the right way. But above all, he ſhould | 
{like the theatres) be ſuffered to exhibit no- 
thing except what had firſt undergone the ins 
fpection and approbation of the miniſter's 
friend, which would drive the nail completely 
home. Indeed it were to be wiſhed that this 
excellent method of prevention were extended 
35 CCF 5 
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(* 
to other caſes; ſuch as obliging a man going a 
journey to give ſecurity againſt committing 
robbery, murder, &c. It would ſtrengthen 


the ſinews of government, and be a Ho bleſ⸗ 
ing to the ſtate. | 


| Nara the care taken by 
the legiſlature of our ſouls, our lives, and our 
perſons, it would be no mighty matter to 
boaſt of were not that care extended to our 
property alſo. Indeed the care applied to 
this article is ſo extremely attentive, that I 
am at a loſs where to begin my encomium 
upon it. Perhaps it will not be amiſs, in 
the firſt place, to define what I mean by 


Property. 


In order to ſpeak intelligibly concern- 
ing property, let it be premiſed, that it doth 
not in ſtrictneſs ſignify all that a man is oſten- 
fibly poſſeſſed of, ſuch, as for inſtance, a houſe 
and land of the value of forty ſhillings per- 
annum ; but what that houſe and land is 
worth after the Miniſter, the Biſhop, the Par- 
| ſon, and pariſh officers have received their 
dues, which in ſome caſes may be ten ſhillings 
* | in 
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in the pound, in others twenty, and. perhapy | 
; thirty. It muſt therefore. be obſerved, that is 
when I ſpeak of property, it is conſtantly EH 
under theſe reſtrictions; and alſo. upon. the 
ſuppoſition that ſuch oſtenſible poſſeſſions 
are not entirely exhauſted by the dues afore- 
' daid ; for where theſe dues preponderate, there 
is no property at all. The little overplus 
then, if any ſuch there be, is what I ſhall 
e, ſignify by the term properky.. 


A LeapnG law concernin g property is 
the following: A. ſeized of real property to 
the amount of 10001. a year, dies ſuddenly, | 
leaving 50001. in money, and alſo 12 chil- 
dren, ſons and daughters. He likewiſe dies f 
in debt. 5000 J. In this caſe, the 5000 J. in 


money ſhall be applied to pay the debt. One 
5 of the ſons mall take the Whale of the remain- 
ing property, and all the other ſons, with 
the daughters, ſhall either turn beggars or, 
fſtarve.—The reaſon is, that this law too 
thus in thoſe times, when ſlavery exiſted in 


this countr Yo and therefore it ſhall ſtand ſa 
now. | 
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- ANOTHER law not muck unlike the lat 
is «this following: An affectionate parent gives 
ten thouſand pounds to his only Tn, who 
purchaſes therewith a conſiderable real eftate: 
The father; by unforeſeen misfortunes, i is re- 
duced to poverty. The ſon dies ſuddenly; 
and inteſtate, leaving no relation but his fa- 
ther, and leaving no property but the eſtate 
before · mentioned. In this caſe the lord of 
the manor ſhall ſucceed to the eſtate, and the 
father ſhall ſtarve. The reaſon of this is evi- 
dent. The law will not allow the father to 
inherit from the fon ; beſides, as Lord Coke 
very judiciouſly, (though rather funnily) obs 
ſerves," that houſes and lands are compoſed ct 
denſe” materials; which, by reaſon of their 
ponderoſity, ſhall never aſcend from ſon to 
father ; their natural progreſs being down- 
wards, i. e. from father to fon: But allow 
ing both theſe reaſons defective, the difficul- 
ty is eafily ſolved by a ſuppoſition very 
probable, that the father dies before the 
ſon; for in that caſe the father being trou- 
bled with no wants, all equity and hardſhip 
will be Abel waxed the en | 


* 
9 ted 


ANOTHER 
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Axor HER law of the ſame caſt is the 
followin g. A man ſeized of real property; 
| has a ſon, and his wife dies. He: marries 
again ; has another ſon, and then dies him- 
ſelf. Here the eldeſt fon ſhall have the eſtate; 
and the youngeſt ſhall beg. Afterwards the 
eldeſt dies, leaving no relation but the 
youngeſt ; yet the youngeſt ſhall continue a 
beggar, and the eſtate go to the lord of the 
manor. One reaſon of this is, becauſe the 
law, in ſuch caſe, hath provided that the eſtate 
Shall go to the lord of the manor: but the 
principal reaſon, as laid down by the learned 
judge Blackſtone, is, that the two ſons. had 
different mothers ; and therefore the youn geſt 
had not in his body the blood of his brother; 
for which reaſon a ſtranger ſhall inherit his 
father's property, and he ſhall continue a 
beggar as beforementioned. 


A FouRTH law, not inferior to either 
of the three former, is this: Z. enjoys real 
property to the amount of 10,0001: a year; 
| ſpends his income regularly at the gaming- 
table, runs in debt with his tradeſmen, A, 
B, Cand D, to the amount of double that 

ſum, 


11 

ſum, and dies. In this caſe the law hath 
provided that Z's ſon ſhall have the property 
to ſpend after the father's faſhion ; and that 
A, B, Cand D, ſhall never receivea farthing, 
but be totally ruined. The reaſon is evident. 
Frequent bankruptcies are good for the law- 
' yers. Beſides, the property is not annihi- 
lated; and what ſignifies it to the govern- 
ment whether N. or O. ſtiles himſelf the 
owner of it? for the ſtate is equally rich in 
what manner ſoever it is diſtributed. 


ANOTHER law, founded upon the ſame 
broad baſis of juſtice, is this: S. in debt to 
M. 501. and to N. 30l. makes O. his exe- 
cutor; and dies poſſeſſed of 50l. only.— 
Here, though the 501. due to M. be all that 
he has to ſubſiſt upon; yet, if N. be, O.'s 
friend, N. ſhall receive the whole 50l. and 
M. ſhall ſtarve. The reaſon is this: in all 
polite communities, poverty ought firſt to be 
generated, and then ſeverely puniſhed. 


1 the excellency of the above- 
mentioned as well as of all our other laws, hath 


been pretty generally admitted ; yet ſome 
M | have 


11 

true, that there is no law in this country to 
compel the payment of debts: even from 
thoſe who are not lords and parliament men. 
For ſhould the debt be conſiderable, only 
part of it can be recovered ; and ſhould it 
be from 40s. to 5. no part at all ſhall ever 
reach the hands of the creditor: As for in- 
ſtance ; Q. owes S. 40s: S. is honeſt and poor; 
Q. is knaviſh and rich, and will not pay 
without compulſion. S. to procure juſtice, 
employs an attorney, which he is obliged to 
do; for it is to be obſerved, - that juſtice like 
the badger is not to be baited by every cur. 
After ſome little trouble and vexation, and 
about 301. expence, a verdict is procured for 
the 40s. and coſts, making in the whole 327. 
which S. ſhall beat liberty to levy upon Q.; 
and it is accordingly done. Out of this 327, 
ſo levied, 308. ſhall in the firſt place go to 
pay the attorney what are technically called 
his taxed coſts.—The remaining 40s. ſhall 
be applied to the undermentioned purpoſes, 
N. 


To 
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03 HIV „een | | 2111 
To pay +: - © 13 4 for the writ of extruticy,. 
1 12 © to the ſheriff for his trouble, 
Likely enough - ,1 1 © to the bailiff. 
And more on 5 5 © tothe —_ for extra coſts 


ke of a few. other trifling expand. 
After all theſe extras are deducted, it is 
ſarcaſtically obſerved, that the remainder is 
given to the creditor. for ſatisfaction . of his 
debt, that is, if he can get it: for the attor- 
ney not being obliged to give ſecurity to his 
client, fometimes keeps it himſelf. It muſt 
be allowed, that there is ſome plauſibility in 
the ſtory thus told. But it. will be much 
better underſtood, if we confider how well 
calculated the regulations in this reſpe& are 
to prevent litigation, and enſure peace to the 
ſubjet: for what creditor will go to law 
merely for the purpoſe of giving his debtor 
an opportunity to laugh at him. 


UNDER this head may alſo be raiſed 
that excellent doctrine of Lord Mansfield's. 
If A. recovers againſt B. a debt of 20,0007. and 
takes him in execution for it: although A. 
gets no part of his money, yet he ſhall pay 

M 2 he 
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the ſheriff above 5001. - for carrying B. to 
gaol. The reaſon 'is this: The law never 
extends to do any one an injury, which in 
this caſe it would, were not the ſheriff paid for 
his trouble. Beſides, this method of ſaddling 
loſs upon lols, is likewiſe an admirable preven- 
tative againſt thoſe. vexatious ſuits, with 
which many of the people of this * are 
ſo N K troubled.” 

+ Tunnk is no doubt had that theſe 
8 with a few others of the ſame com- 
plexion, may be conſidered as a hardſhip 
ppon plaintiffs. Indeed few arguments ad- 
duced in their favor would be tenable, were 
it not on account of ſome hardſhips that in 
ſimilar caſes are thrown on the contrary ſide 
of the | queſtion, viz. on the defendant : The 
following is a hardſhip of this ſort. P. is an 
honeſt tradeſman, maintaining himſelf and fa- 
mily by his own induſtry. R. is a knave not 
worth a groat. From motives of revenge, or 
intereſt, R. arreſts P. for 5001. altho' he owes 
him not a ſhilling. Should P. have the 
good fortune to find bail for ſo large a ſum, 
and credit to defend the action, he runs up a 

bl 
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bill of a few pounds to his attorney, and 
caſts: his adverfary ; when P. applies for his 

expences, (ſay 501.) R. probably is non ef 

inventus, But in caſe R. ſhould ſcorn to flinch, 

then for the trifling expence of five or fix 

pounds more, P. may gaol him for life. In 
either caſe, ſhould P. be unable to pay his 

attorney, he goes to gaol too; and perhaps 

the attorney, who, upon the ſtrength of the 

job, had got his old black coat ſcoured for 

the term, and launched into a few other ne- 

ceſſary expences which he is unable to pay, 

is ſent to the ſame place. Here the plaintiff 
hath ample matter of revenge. He not only 

ſees his enemy a victim to his malice, but alſo 

his enemy's attorney, which gives additional 

reliſh to the mental feaſt. 


I am not ignorant, that many people 
have looked upon the above advantage as a 
grievance, and impertinently ſuggeſted that 
every plaintiff, previous to commencing any 
action, ought to give ſecurity to proſecute it 
with effect, as was the practice in former days. 
I fay impertinently ſuggeſted ; for altho' 


any vagrant may arreſt whomſoever he pleaſes, 
| even 


| 
| 
| 

| 

| 

| . 

| 

| 
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even for 50,0001. without giving any ſecurity 
at all ; yet before he proceeds further, the 
wiſdom of our law hath provided him with 
two well known reſponſible gentlemen as his 


ſecurities, to wit, Mr. John Doe and Mr. 


Richard -Roe, and the declaration, not the 


arreſt, is the commencement of the ſuit. ] 
am aware that on the contrary fide of the 


queſtion, it is infiſted that excluſive of the 


two. gentlemen before-mentioned, namely, 


Meſſrs. Roe and Doe, a defendant in many 
caſes is obliged to find two other reſponſible 


ſureties, who ſhall come forward in propria 


per ſona, and undertake for the future conduct 
of their principal; and therefore that a plain- 
tiff ought to be laid under the ſame obliga- 
tion. This I confeſs is not to be gainſaid ; 
but then it ſhould be conſidered that this 


would lefſen the number of lawſuits, and con- 


ſequently that truly reſpectable troop of conn- 
ſellors, attornies, bailiffs followers, &c. 
would alſo be very much reduced in number, if 
not greatly impoveriſhed. Beſides the three 
ſupreme courts of juſtice would loſe a great 
part of that. bufineſs for which they now ſo 
earneſtly and even dwindle into in- 

ferior 
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ferior courts ; which in an opulent. men, 
is not to be endured. 4 
ANoTHER advantage which the plain- 
tiff hath over the defendant is theprivilege of 
keeping him in priſon for life, for a debt of 
forty ſhillings, An inſtance will be a ſuffici- 
ent illuſtration. A. is one part of the legiſ- 
lature, B. a lawyer, is the other. C. is a cre- 
ditor to whoſe inordinate paſſions all things 
muſt ſubmit ; and D. a ragged, half-ſtarved 
debtor, not worth a halfpenny. Here A. 
privileged from impriſonment, aſſiſted by B. 
| whoſe good cheer depends upon the increaſe 
of ſtrife, gives C. the liberty of impriſoning 
D. to. the lateſt hour of his exiſtence ; even 
though C. ſhould reap no benefit from ſuch 
impriſonment but the gratification of his re- 
venge. The reaſon is ſelf-evident. A. is 
indifferent. B. lives on the ruin of D. and 
his family, and perhaps of C. too. All at- 
tempts therefore to alter this law, ſhall be 
called by B. innovation ; and the practice 
ſhall remain, in ſpite of every effort made wo 
enthuſiaſm to the contrary. | 


A FEW 
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08 FEW other laws, of the ſame woof 


and texture, might be adduced were it not 


already ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, that the in- 


\ tereſt and benefit of the ſubject is ever the 


prime object of the legiſlature. Indeed, the 
excellency of theſe laws can only be equalled 
by that of the means whereby 0 are car- 
ried into execution. 


Many people have objected, that theſe 
means are frequently uncertain, vexatious, 
dilatory and oppreſſive; that a man is gene- 
rally obliged to employ deputies ; and even 
thoſe deputies many other deputies, before 
Juſtice can be traced to her proper ſource ; 
that when ſhe is diſcovered, ſhe is in general 
fo lank, and ſo arrant a ſkeleton, owing to 
hard and long running, that ſhe is not worth 
picking up, in caſe her purſuers ſhould not 
have devoured her ; but, that the curs, pro- 


per on theſe occaſions, are ſo numerous and 


ravenous, that they not only frequently pick 
her to the bone, but ſometimes devour her 

alive. In anſwer to theſe objections, it would 
be ſufficient to ſay—what are parables good 


for, but to perplex the underſtanding ? 


However, 
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However, leſt ſuch an anſwer ſhould be 
thought too laconic, it may not be amiſs 
to ſay a few words more concerning the 
length, the delay and expence of law pro- 
ceedings, Which perhaps is all that ee 
explanation. 


Ix regard to the length and delay, let 
it once for all be obſerved, that it was the 
opinion of Sir Edward Coke, that oracle of 
juriſprudence, that ſpecial pleading is the 
heart-ſtring of the common law. Now, this 
ſpecial pleading, (which is no more than the 
caſe in diſpute between the plaintiff and defen- 
dant reduced into writing) will on many occa- 
lions run out to a very conſiderable length. 
Firſt, becauſe, this caſe is drawn by a ſpecial 
pleader; who works, not like a taylor by the 
day; but, like a ſcavenger, by the piece; 
and is copied by the attorney, who works in 
the ſame way. Secondly, it is allowed by the 
judges, becauſe they were all originally either 
attornies or ſpecial pleaders, and have a ſym- 
pathy for thoſe who labour in the ſame voca- 
tion: It need not be obſerved, that length 

N | {08 
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of matter will naturally induce length of 
time, and conſequently, delays. But an in- 
ſtance that happened a few. years. ago, will 
better elucidate this; K. took a fiſh out of 
L's. pond, value 4d. Both claimed a right to 
this fiſh :—Accordingly, L. brought. his ac- 
tion, and K. defended it. Here it was neceſ- 
ſary to draw up a caſe of about 1500 ſheets 
for the information of the court and jury ; 
and after three years litigation, and ſolemn 
argument frequently had, K. at the expence 
of 4501. clearly proved that the fiſh was his 
own. In this the oeconomy of the law is 
manifeſt, ſeeing it renders things of {mall 
value ſo extremely productive as from one 


groat to hammer out a fum of four or oo 
hundred pounds. 


As to the expence, it is evidently a 
material advantage. Judge Blackſtone hath 
aſſerted, that juſtice cannot be ſummarily 
and cheaply adminiſtered in a commercial 
country; and experience proves what he 
aſſerts to be true. But the cleareſt proof of 
the utility of the article of expence is, that 
whereas in ſome countries one party only 

coems 
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comes off loſer—In this country both parties 
infallibly loſe. And ſeeing that in the Eng- 
4iſh language two negatives make an affirma- 
tive, the conſequence is, that in all lawſuits 
in this country, both parties are gainers. 
That law therefore muſt be eminently bene- 
ficial which leaves both plaintiff and defen- 
dant reaſon to rejoice. 


Bur in order to comprize the whole 
of this part of the ſubject in as ſhort a com- 
pals as poſſible, be it known, that there are 
at preſent in conſtant employ four great 
mills, which grind the corn of the whole 
kingdom. For on account of their taking in 
the ſmall griſts, the mills of leſs note have 
little or nothing at all to do. Three of theſe 
large mills, ſtand each upon four pillars aided 
at the corners by twelve rotten joiſts, which 
are ſoon expected to crumble into ruin. Their 
downfal is expected the earlier, as the owner 
hath given orders to his ſervants to take every 
opportunity of. damaging them by fly picks 
and cuts. The fourth mill is ſupported by a 
ſingle pillar of black rough hewn marble, 
and its wheels are furniſhed with ſuch terri- 
. N 2 ble 
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ble teeth, that, with a little aſſiſtance from one 


of the other mills, it grinds to powder the 
corn of all the widows and orphans in the 
kingdom. It was formerly ſuppoſed that 
theſe four mills were driven by ſteam, but it 
-hath ſince been diſcovered that they are 
worked after the manner of the gold mines in 


America. Their proprietor, though he never 
mends the joiſts, at times renews the pillars, 


and moreover employs a very numerous troop 


of journeymen-grinders of all ſorts, beſides 


apprentices, equal in point of number if not 
of malignity, to the locuſts of old. He pays 


them no wages, and yet they ſecure to them- 
ſelves a decent ſubſiſtence. In the firſt place, 
part of the meal is diſpoſed' of to purchaſe 


train oil for the pillars, with which they are 
plentifully greaſed. The journeymen then 


take a regular toll from what remains; and 


the apprentices generally either waſte or 


pilfer the reſt. The owner of the corn there- 
fore ſeldom gets any thing but the trouble of 
carrying it three or four hundre{d miles to 


be ground. It has been ſaid, that ſome have 


attempted to reſcue their property before it 
was ground to duſt, but that they failed 
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in the attempt, and had their. breeches torn 
into a. thouſand tatters. That others have 
loſt their arms, and not a few been thrown 
into the hoppers, and there miſerably ground 
to death. It hath likewiſe been reported 
that the number of grinders is ſhortly to be 
increaſed ; but in that caſe I fear it will alſo 
be neceſſary to increaſe the number of griſts, 
which it may be found ſomewhat difficult to 
do. And ſhould one plan be adopted with- 
out the other, likely enough thoſe who grind, 
as well as thoſe who are ground, nay, mills, 
owner and all, will ſink into irrecoverable 


a 


| N 
Norwirns AvD the bleſſings derived 
from the before- mentioned inſtitutions, it 
muſt be acknowledged there is a want of uni- 
formity in our law eſtabliſhments, ſeeing there 
are three ſupreme courts of juſtice, and only 
two, not of juſtice, viz. of equity. I there- 
fore humbly propoſe, that the court of ſtar- 
chamber be revived, or at leaſt (which will 
anſwer the purpoſe equally as well) that ano- 
ther court of chancery be immediately eſta- 
bliſhed, with a moderate increaſe of barriſters, 
l | | 1 ſoli- 
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ſolicitors, &c. &c. There ought alſo a new 
officer to be eſtabliſhed in this as well as in the 
old court; his bufineſs ſhould be, to examine 
upon oath. every year, by interrogatories 
ſufficiently . long, and ſettled by counſel 
learned in the law, all his Majeſty's ſubjects 
reſpecting their-morals, manners and private 
actions; for in this reſpe& the common law 
courts are miſerably defective. Neither would 
it be amiſs, if inſtead of ſtuffing the office 
copies, as is at preſent the practice in the 
old court, the number of words in-each ſheet 
were limited to nine. I have made uſe of 
this number in preference to others, . firſt; 
on account of its many myſtical qualities, 
as for inſtance, its being compounded of 
three times three, Ec. Secondly, becauſe 
it will increaſe the conſumption of ſtamps, 
and of courſe be beneficial to the ate, but 
particularly 1o to individuals, ſuch as Paper- 
makers, porters, attornies, &c. Thirdly, on 
account of. the nine plagues of Egypt. But 
laſtly and principally, on account of the re- 
ſemblance of the figure to that of a halter 
ready prepared with a nooſe for immediate 
ſervice. For, it hath been obſerved, that of 

all 
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all ſervices, a man, by the diſcipline of the 
Court of Chancery, is as well qualified for 
this as any. It would be ſuperfluous to ob- 
ſerve, that the penalties tacked to the tail 
of every miſdemeanor, ſhould be determined 
at the pleaſure of the judge, and that the ex- 
pences upon all occaſions, ſhould be borne 
by the party examined. Notwithſtanding 
this new court, it is not by any means intend- 
ed that the old one ſhould forſake its accuſ- 
tomed avocation of keeping a ſtrict look out 
to the portions of the fatherleſs and the wi- 
dow. And indeed if at any time it ſhould 
find itſelf inſufficient to manage them effectu- 
ally, the rew court might occaſionally be 
called in to aſſiſt. I am not however very 
ſanguine in my wiſhes concerning the eſta- 
bliſhment of this new court, for if the legiſla- 
ture, in their wiſdom, ſhould think the old 
one adequate to the above-mentioned pur- 
poſe (which, for aught I know, it may) 1 
am content. But at all events it is to be 
wiſhed, that the conſumption of ſtamps in 
the old court were a little more attended to; 
and that the pleadings in all caſes were in- 
terſperſed with well ſelected quotations from 

the 
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the 27th folio volume of Viner's Abridgment 
of the Law of England. The portions of 
oorphans might alſo 'after a good ſcouring 
here, be obliged to perform quarentine in 
all the eccleſiaſtical courts, where they might 


receive their laſt poliſh, and the uneveneſſes 


occaſioned by the rough file of the Court of 
Chancery be reduced to a level ; not by fil- 
ling up the furrows, but by ſhaving down 
the ridges, as is practiſed in caſes of a like 


nature. But as this is frequently done, fur- 


ther regulations may be thought unneceſlary, 


1 ſhall, therefore forbear ſaying any thing 


upon the ſubject. 


I xNow there are ſeveral well-meaning 
men, who anxious for the welfare of their fel- 
low ſubje&s, and more particularly ſo for the 
ſafety of their property, have intimated a 
wiſh, that a few of the old wholeſome laws 
were revived ; ſuch as the tenure by knight's 
ſervice, with its numerous train of wardſhips, 
liveries, &c. &c. And more eſpecially that 
reſpectable ſyſtem of villenage aboliſhed in 


the reign of the ſecond Charles. For all wri- 


ters — that hath degenerated 
ſince 


r ad oa 1 
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ünce the abolition of flavery i in FE gland. 
However, notwithſtanding the advantages 
which might ariſe from a revival of this ſort, 1 
I muſt beg leave to diſſent from it; princi- ö 
pally becauſe that little overplus before - 
mentioned, which ſome, merrily enough, 
call their property, is well enough ſecured 
without it. N 


Bur while 1 record the humane viſhes 
of one ſet of men, I cannot forbear noticing 
the malicious remarks of another. What | 
ſignifies all this fuſs about a man's property, 
exclaim they, when, after paying the mini- 
ſter his dues, the biſhops, parſons and pariſn- 
officers, their little demands, with h ſore — | 
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in g to its utter deſtruction. They, therefore, : 
ridicule the little overplus upon Which 1 have 0 
ſo much deſcanted; and lament the fate of. 
thoſe, who, they alledge, are ſtripped not | 
on of all their property, (even to their 
ſkins in many caſes) but of { their habitations 
ang liberties allo. 
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such 9 ditties as theſe may 
operate upon thoſe ſhallow Teaſsners 'who © 
lightly ſcim over the ſurface of things ; ; but 
to a 'metaphyſician who' reafons deeply, wig 
aſſume a quite different appearance, It may 
be juſtly doubted, whether the maſs of man- 
kind be intitled to any liberty or property at 
all. Nay, ſome have aſſerted, that they are 
of a diſtin& ſpecies from the bettermoſt ſort; 
which, I muſt own, appears extremely pro- 
bable ; for what a are they but | 


RA 4. Beggarly Tradefinen- 
| 2. Brutiſh Ploygh- Joggers?. 


Alt indifcrimiiately [ranked under the ap- 


pellations of the rabble, the dull rabble, the 


vile rabble, the ſcum of the earth, the dogs, : 


the boars, the brutes, &c. &c. which indeec 
fufficiently proves the aſſertion to be true; 
They ought therefore, after a compleat ſtrip 


of habi tation and property, to be turned up a 


into the woods, and there hunted for the di- 
verſion of the miniſter, the nobility, the par- 
ſons and the lawyers. But even admitting, 
for a moment, that they are of the human 


ſpecies, 
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| ſpecies, is not a total deprivation of property, 
- nay, of liberty alſo, one of the greateſt bleſ⸗ 
ſings that can befal them? for, in the firſt 
place, the proverb ſaith, money is the root 
of all evil. And, in the next place, a mo- 
derate quantity of miſery, heaped upon them 
in this life, will not only enſure to them the 
happineſs of the next, but alſo enable them 
to enJoy it with additional reliſh. LI 


1 are a few whoſe kindneſs 1 
commend, although they are miſtaken as to 
facts. They will have it, that the poor crea- 
tures ought at leaſt to have ſome hovel where- 
in to ſhelter themſelves from the piercing in- 
clemencies of the winter, But hath not the 
law provided even palaces for them ? While 
France is inhumanly demoliſhing the habita- 
tions of the poor, is not this country every 
day erecting them ? I ſhould be glad to know 
(if they can tell me) for. whom that. noble 
edifice in Coldbath-fields is preparing, with 
two or three more of the ſame cut ? Are they 
| not for the before-mentioned brutes and their 


| 


| poſterity ? And are not. ſimilar ſtruftures 


| {pon the plan of that. great philanthropiſt, 
92 Howard, 
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| "Howard, building in every corner of the 
kingdom? Who then after this ſhall preſume 


to aſſert, that habitations will ever be want- 
ing either for them or their poſterity ? 


TRERE are many other laws now ex- 
iſting in this country that are in no wiſe in- 
ferior to thoſe I have before pointed out. 

But it would ſwell this letter to too large a 

a a ſize were I particularly to notice them; I 
- muſt therefore, for further information on 
this head, beg leave to refer you to the Statutes 
at Large—Viner's Abridgment of the Laws 
of England, Comyns's Digeſt, Bacon's A- 
bridgment, with 'a few other folio abridg- 
ments and digeſts of the ſame caſt ; but more 
' eſpecially to thoſe maſſy repoſitories of law 
and equity known by the appellation of In- 
ſtitutes, Commentaries, Lear Books, Re- 
ports, &c. &c. and of which about two or 
three thouſand folio volumes, written in 
a diminutive, blind, black letter, will give a 
common man a tolerable notion of the laws 
of his country, render him a good citizen, and 
enable him to ſhun thoſe rocks upon which 
others, for want of a fimilar information, are 
wrecked, 
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wrecked. But without adducing theſe autho- 

rities, I hope I have proved to your ſatisfaction, 
and alſo to the ſatisfaction of others, That 
the Engliſh conſtitution and laws is a model 
of excellence; and ſetting aſide the few tri- 
| fling defects before pointed out, a model of 
perfection alſo ; calculated in every inſtance 
for the benefit of the ſubject, and therefore 
highly worthy the attention of the National 
Aſſembly of France, contrary to the aſſertion 
of thoſe viſionary writers, taken notice of 
in the beginning of this letter. 


With great reſpeR, 
I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


ROBERT WOOLSEY. 
Dec, 1790. 


THE END. 
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